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Preface to the English Translation 


A crisis has been reached in Palestine which 
threatens the very existence of many of the 
venerable sanctuaries so richly dowered with 
indulgences, the preservation of which is dear 
to Catholic hearts. In plain words this critical 
state owes its origin to, and has been precipi- 
tated by, the imprudent and regrettable action of 
the Assumptionists, and the present work has 
been composed with a view to deal therewith 
by exposing the tactics resorted to by the same 
Fathers. 

This formidable indictment of a religious 
body will show the gravity of the situation; but 
as the connection between the site of Caiphas’ 
palace and this momentous issue will not be 
easily grasped, hence a few words of explanation 
are absolutely demanded in order to place the 
English reading public in possession of certain 
facts bearing on the matter in question. 

Since the days of the Crusaders the Fran- 
ciscans have been the accredited guardians 
of the Holy Places in Palestine and their tradi- 
tions. The generosity of the Catholic world has 
enabled them in the past as in the present to 
hold their own and to contend against the tre- 
mendous odds marshalled against them. 

Who will narrate their heroism? Who will 
tell the persecutions they have suffered? Who 
will count the insults and calumnies heaped 
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upon them? ‘Truly may they say in the words 
Gm Pau... . ia perils: from robbers, in 
perils from the Gentiles... . in perils from 
false brethren.”* It is not a question here of 
the encroachments of the Orthodox Greek nor 
of the attacks of Protestants who deny the au- 
thentic site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, 
such as are to be found in Macmillan’s Gude to 
Palestine and Egypt; but there is question of a 
new danger which has been insidiously sprung 
upon us from a wholly unsuspected quarter. 

The Assumptionists have published this year 
a new guide, i, Palestine, Guide historique et 
pratique, by the professors of Notre Dame de 
France. -In it the following assertions are made 
without a shred of proof: (1) The palace of 
Caiphas, witness of the condemnation of Jesus 
Christ and the denial of St Peter, is also the 
place to which the Apostle, quitting the house 
of the High Priest, withdrew to weep for his 
sin; (2) Ihe basilica erected on the ruins of 
Caiphas’ palace and the church constructed on 
the traditional grotto of the Tears of Peter consti- 
tute one monument, one sanctuary; (3) Palace 
and grotto, basilica and church, are no longer to 
be found where for so many centuries they have 
been thought to exist, but with incredible effron- 
tery it is asserted that they are on a plot of 
ground purchased by the Assumptionists, which 
has in consequence been baptized by the name 
ao: ” Garden of St Peter.” 

L’Amt du Clergé, in a most scathing re- 
view of the Guide, stigmatizes the attitude 


*. 2 Or, Xl, 26: 
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adopted by these professors as being unworthy 
of scientific men. Moreover, it predicts that 
if this method is allowed to pass unchallenged, 
prospective pilgrims will hesitate to emulate 
their forefathers in visiting the Holy Land when 
such a sense of insecurity as to the genuine 
character of the shrines would prevail. Not 
that the Franciscans resent investigations into 
the value of local traditions, for they themselves 
know that all the shrines do not enjoy an equal 
degree of certainty; nay, rather they welcome 
them, provided the discussions are duly con- 
ducted after the methods adopted by the Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, White Fathers, and others. 
But it is to prove how ungrounded aré the pre- 
tensions of these innovators, that Father Urban 
Coppens devotes himself in this volume. Skil- 
fully and with cogent logic and often with 
righteous indignation, he unsparingly lays bare 
the sophisms of these covert attacks. To some, 
my language may seem too forcible, but in the 
ultimate analysis it will be found not only par- 
donable under the circumstances but quite justi- 
fiable, and if it succeeds in directing attention to 
the pressing evil the Franciscans have to con- 
front in the Holy Land, it will have attained its 
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Introduction 


THERE exists a very ancient tradition made known by 
the Pilgrim of Bordeaux in the year 333, which affirms 
that the palace of Caiphas—witness, not only of the con- 
demnation of Jesus Christ by the Sanhedrin, but also of 
the denial of St Peter—was erected on Mount Sion. 

In the following century, a basilica, dedicated to the 
Prince of the Apostles, marked its site. 

A few centuries later, as may be gathered from the 
reports of various pilgrims, a second church, in honour 
of St Peter, was built on the spot, whither the apostle, 
rushing from the court of the High Priest, fled to weep 
over his denial. 

Down to our own time all who have studied scien- 
tifically the history of the sanctuaries in Jerusalem are 
unanimous in acknowledging that the pilgrims, in their 
different reports, far from confounding the two churches 
one with the other, have invariably indicated the site of 
the palace of Caiphas as being in close proximity to the 
Cenacle, in the property of the Armenians, and the place 
where St Peter shed his tears of repentance, called from 
the twelfth century the Grotto of Gallicantus (the crowing 
of the cock), as being upon the eastern slope of Mount 
Sion. And this is precisely what the Assumptionist 
Fathers themselves have always told their personally 
conducted pilgrims up to the beginning of this century.* 

But now the professors of Notre Dame de France 


declare in their new Gwzde + that there is a grave error 
in this statement. 


* Le Livre du Pélerin, Paris, 1882, pp. 216, 217. 


t La Palestine, Guide historique et pratique, par les Professeurs de 
Notre Dame de France, Paris, 1904. 
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To the venerable tradition already referred to they 
oppose quite a new theory, as follows: 

(1) The palace of Caiphas, witness of the condemna- 
tion of Christ and the denial of St Peter, is also the 
place where the apostle, flying from the house of the 
High Priest, retired to weep over his transgression. 

(2) The basilica erected on the ruins of the palace 
of Caiphas, and the church built over the traditional 
grotto of the tears of St Peter, form but one and the 
same monument, one and the same sanctuary. 

(3) Palace and grotto, basilica and church, are to 
be found, no longer on the spot where thousands of 
pilgrims in past ages of Catholic faith have found them, 
but on the property recently acquired by the Assump- 
tionist Fathers, and named by them, for this purpose, 
the Garden of St Peter. 

It must be candidly admitted that the professors of 
Notre Dame de France do not pretend to have unearthed 
any fresh documents in support of their contention, 
neither do they openly accuse the earlier pilgrims of 
having been deceived as to the true Gospel site of the 
sanctuary in question; on the contrary, they acknow- 
ledge that the ancient tradition has been most faithfully 
transmitted to us. 

However, they strive to prove by a new scientific 
method that during at least six centuries the Christians 
of Jerusalem had wrongly interpreted both the tradition 
and the Gospel narrative itself, and what is more, that 
{ | the monks then living in the Holy City had wilfully led 

the pilgrims into error. The professors of Notre Dame 
de France pretend to demonstrate this by a fact; in 
their own words: 

“The Church of St Peter was dependent on an 
Armenian convent erected by King Tardate in the fifth 
century; in the twelfth century the Pilgrim Theodoric 
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found the sanctuary still in possession of the Armenians. 
These no doubt preserved it up to the time of its destruc- 
tion in the fourteenth century. . . . The Armenians, de- 
prived of the original site, transferred, unconsciously or 
not, the memory of the palace of Caiphas into a graceful 
cloister of the Middle Ages, which they adorned with the 
high-sounding title of atrium or court of the High Priest, 
and which can be seen to-day near David’s Gate.” * 

It would be interesting to know from what source 
the professors of Notre Dame de France have drawn 
their information, as also under what circumstances the 
Church of St Peter was destroyed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; who it was that deprived the Armenians of the 
primitive site; to what particular rite this graceful 
cloister of the Middle Ages formerly belonged; and how 
the Armenians became proprietors of it. Why leave the 
veil of mystery suspended over these most important 
points? 

Is it not self-evident that the Armenians would be 
powerless to perpetrate such a gross fraud without the 
connivance of the Greeks, Syrians, Georgians and Fran- 
ciscans, who at this very epoch were in possession of the 
Holy Cenacle? And are we not obliged to ask our- 
selves whether these monks would not have prepared 
long beforehand this substitution of the sanctuary, and 
prevailed on the Armenians to transfer the palace of 
Caiphas close to David’s Gate . . . . because according 
to the opinion of those well versed in the affairs of Pales- 
tine—the Rev. P. Germer-Durand in particulart—already 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Russian, 
Greek and Latin pilgrims, together with the Armenians 
and Jews, invariably visited the site of the palace of 
Caiphas on the north of the Holy Cenacle, or to speak 


* Op. cit. pp. 143, 144. 
+ Echos de Notre-Dame de France, Janvier, 1890, p. 24. 
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more correctly, it was near to the place of the Dormz- 
tion or Death of Our Lady and the Gallicantus or grotto 
of St Peter’s repentance, on the eastern slope of the 
same Mount Sion. 

Up to the present day, historians have observed 
with much bitterness the spirit of jealousy, the inces- 
sant rivalries, the deep-set animosities which for long 
centuries existed amongst the monks belonging to 
different nationalities and to different rites who lived 
in Jerusalem. The professors of Notre Dame de 
France are the first to admit this; but perceiving 
that these ancient rivals are inclined to become more 
friendly, they immediately predict that the struggle 
inspired by the love of the sanctuaries will be trans- 
ferred to a new field of battle. To quote their own 
words again: “The two most influential heterodox 
communities which have disputed pre-eminence with 
the Latins during so many centuries are the Greeks 
and the Armenians. But, in future, the real adver- 
saries are the Russians.” * 

And yet, according to the strict laws of scientific criti- 
cism, the authors of La Palestine have implicitly admit- 
ted that in the Middle Ages the monks of all the different 
rites in Jerusalem formed a league of perfect harmony to 
impose as venerable and authentic on their respective pil- 
grims sanctuaries made to order, which it pleased both 
the one and the other to call into existence on ground 
newly acquired. But to come to particulars. Faithful to 
these same laws, our authors have undertaken to restore 
to its primitive position, i.e., 2 the garden of St Peter— 
in their own property—the venerable sanctuary of the 
palace of Caiphas and the grotto ot St Peter’s tears, 
which a vile conspiracy had transferred to a graceful 
cloister of the Middle Ages! 


* Op. cit., p. 30. 
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Here it may be permitted to ask: how far—up to 
what point—are the grievances of the Assumptionist 
Fathers founded on fact? 

What method have they followed to justify them in 
making these assertions? 

This is certainly a discussion worthy of the closest 
attention from all who are interested in the Holy Places 
of Palestine. 
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The Palace of Caiphas before the Ninth 
Century 


UNDER the heading: The Garden of St Peter—Site of 
St Peter’s Church and the Palace of Caiphas 4, the pro- 
fessors of Notre Dame de France write thus: 


“The excavations, however interesting in them- 
selves, have not yet produced the result hoped for, i.e., 
the discovery of the ancient basilica of St Peter’s tears, 
or St Peter’s in Gallicantu, as it is called, erected upon 
the site of the palace of Caiphas from the first centuries 
of the Church. 

“In A.D. 333 the Pilgrim of Bordeaux indicates the 
palace of Caiphas as being between the Pool of Siloé 
and the Cenacle. Theodosius (about A.D. 500), and the 
Author of the Breviartus de Hierosolyma (A.D. 5 30), 
identify this palace with the grand basilica of St 
Peter which they visited on their way from the 
Cenacle to the Pretorium. 

“ According to the itinerary of Bernard the monk 
(A.D. 870), St Peter’s is at the east of the Church of 
Sion; Daniel the Russian (A.D. rr1o) tells us it is on 
the slope of the mountain and to the north of the Pool 
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of Siloé; an anonymous report of the year 1480, similar 
to that of Epiphanius the hagiographer (twelfth cen- 
tury), places it nearly half-way between this pool and 
the Cenacle; and according to Ernoul (about A.D. 1230) 
it lies to the right of the way which goes from the city 
to Kedron. These few references, collected from more 
than seventy reports of different epochs, enable us to 
locate the Church of St Peter and the site of the palace 
of Caiphas as being in close proximity to the burying 
vault of the pilgrims. 

‘The Church of St Peter was dependent on an 
Armenian convent erected by King Tardate in the 
fifth century, and in the twelfth century the pilgrim 
Theodoric found the sanctuary still in possession of 
the Armenians. These no doubt preserved it up to 
the time of its destruction in the fourteenth century. 
In the fourteenth century nothing further is heard ot 
the Church of Gallicantus, or ¢he crowing of the cock, 
but mention is still made of a deep grotto which served 
as its crypt. A little later the grotto itself disappears 
and the remembrance of it is completely lost. 

“ Of the palace of Caiphas, still identified with the 
Church of St Peter by Bernard the monk at the close of 
the ninth century, no mention is made for two hundred 
years. At that epoch the tradition concerning it be- 
comes a little modified and people begin to point out 
this palace of Caiphas in the immediate vicinity of the 
Cenacle. 

“The Armenians, deprived of the original site, 
transferred, unconsciously or not, the memory of the 
palace of Caiphas into a graceful cloister of the 
Middle Ages, which they adorned with the high- 
sounding title of atrium, or court of the High Priest, 
and which can be seen to-day, near David’s Gate.” * 


* Op. cit., pp. 143) 144. 
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Thus, after fifteen years of clever, persistent labour 
in excavating their property, they have not been able 
to discover a single trace, a solitary indication of any 
church or even of any other Christian monument what- 
soever. And yet, according to the assertion of the pro- 
fessors of Notre Dame de France, the Armenians officia- 
ted in the Church of St Peter up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. From that time no other building was constructed 
on that spot, and the ploughshare must have passed over 
the ruins both of church and convent. But how does it 
come about that on this identical spot an entire Jewish 
quarter of Jerusalem has been disinterred, with streets 
and ruins of houses, with a Roman habitation and 
baths? 

And this deep grotto, serving as a crypt to the 
Church of St Peter, which the ancient historians refer 
to, which the Assumptionist Fathers themselves still 
showed to their pilgrims in 1882 as being at about one 
hundred paces from their newly-acquired property—how, 
we ask, could it have disappeared from the garden of 
St Peter, if indeed it had ever been there: A deep 
grotto, hollowed out of the natural rock, could hardly 
vanish so easily as that! Of course these are only 
negative arguments, but have not negative arguments 
their own intrinsic value here? 

The new Guzde passes over Holy Scripture in 
silence, in order to arrive without delay at the evi- 
dence furnished by tradition. But when there is ques- 
tion of a Gospel site, the primary condition essential to 
authenticity is that it should be in agreement, that it 
should harmonize with the Gospel. Now what do we learn 
from the Sacred Volume concerning the palace of Cai- 
phas and the spot where the apostle gave free scope to 
his repentance? 

St Peter entered the court of the palace of Caiphas 
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and mingled with the servants of the High Priest, warm- 
ing himself with them at a fire because it was night-time 
and very cold.* The four Evangelists relate his triple 
denial, after which SS. Matthew and Luke tell us: “Et 
egressus foras, flevit amare—And going forth he wept 
bitterly.” T 

St Peter goes forth. Terrified beyond measure at 
the enormity of his crime—trembling in presence of these 
servants who were the cause of his apostasy, he felt com- 
pelled to quit that accursed hall, to withdraw himself 
from the gaze of men—to fly far away—to go anywhere 
in fact, that he might bewail his fault freely and without 
hindrance. The Gospel is explicit and formal: ‘“‘ Egres- 
sus foras,”’ “‘ Going forth.” Who then would have the 
temerity to declare it false? How is it possible therefore 
to suppose that the apostle having once left the palace 
to weep over his fault would return again either by the 
main entrance or by any other means of admission? 
How can we be expected then to identify the palace of 
Caiphas with the grotto where St Peter hid himself and 
where he remained hidden ¢ until the resurrection of his 
Divine Master, as the professors of Notre Dame would 
wish us to do? 

From this formal testimony of the Gospel let us now 
pass on to those of tradition. The professors of Notre 
Dame de France write: “ The Church of St Peter was 
dependent on an Armenian convent erected ay King 
Tardate in the fifth century.” 

But this King Tardate, or better still Tiridate II, the 
first great Christian King of Armenia and the last of his 
name, died in A.D. 314. We have this on the testimony 
of Agathange, his biographer and contemporary, and of 


* St John xviii, 15-18. + St Matt. xvi, 75; St Luke xxii, 62. 
t Cf. St Mark xvi, 7. 
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all writers of ecclesiastical history.* How could a king 
who died in the fourth century found a church in the 
fifth? And, moreover, how could he found, in his life- 
time, a Christian convent in Jerusalem—in the enemy’s 
territory—at the moment when the Emperor Maximin 
Daia made war on him for becoming a convert to Chris- 
tianity? 

Is there need of further insistence? The little Guzde 
des FPelerims published by the Assumptionist Fathers 
some three years ago (unless our memory be at fault) 
contains the same phrase: ‘‘The Church of St Peter was 
dependent on an Armenian convent erected by King 
Tardate in the fifth century.” f 

How comes it to pass that such a glaring anachron- 
ism remained so long unnoticed—that among all the 
readers of the Guzde no one remarked it, or that no one 
had the charity to acquaint the authors with it? The 
rectification of this sentence, however, was imperatively 
required, for grave errors like this one must never be 
allowed to make headway or to become acclimatized— 
the consequences, as we shall see, would be too serious. 

The professors do not state where they obtained 
this precious information which, for the second time, they 
have made public. There will not be need of much 
trouble, however, in finding it out, for “the casket is in 
keeping with the jewel.” 

In 1884 the Rev. F. Léonce Alisham published an 
Armenian document dated 1624, in French, under the 


* Tiridate II, the Great, reigned over Armenia from A.D. 259 to 314. 
Agathange, History of Tiridate and of St Gregory the Illuminator ; also, 
Moses of Khoréne, History of Armenia: edited by Langlois in Collection 
of ancient Armenian historians. Tom. I. Paris, 1867. Confer. Zadles 
Chronologiques de l’Arménie, by Tamisch and St Martin: edited by 
Langlois. Of. cit. Tom. II, p. 127. Rohrbacher, etc. 


t Hutt jours a Jérusalem: Supplement au Manuel du Pélerinage de 
Pénitence. Paris, p. 117. 
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title, “‘ The Convents of the City of Jerusalem, according 
to the history of Agathange, protonotary to St Gregory 
the Illuminator.’* In this manuscript may. be read: 
“Under the reign of Tardate and the pontificate of St 
Gregory the Illuminator, the great Armenian princes 
founded several convents in the holy city of Jerusalem; 
here are the names of these convents: the convent of 
St Peter, which was erected by royal bounty, placed out- 
side the city, on the way to Siloé, and it is called the 
Sighs of Peter.” 

On this the authors of Za Palestine have founded 
their theory, without even consulting the Holy Gospels. 
Both of the holy places—the palace of Caiphas and the 
retreat of St Peter—are confounded together, and lo- 
cated close to the Pool of Siloé! Still, if they wish 
to be considered logical, they must not omit to classify 
as simply fabulous all that so many learned writers of 
the East and West, such as Eusebius, Theodoretus, St 
Jerome, Sozomen, Paulinus and others have said about 
the finding of the true Cross and the construction of the 
first basilicas in Jerusalem and Bethlehem by the Em- 
peror Constantine the Great. For this same Armenian 
manuscript continues to enumerate after this manner 
Tiridate’s foundations: “ And the grand basilicas of 
Golgotha, the Nativity, St James, the Archangels, Holy 
Saviour, the Cenacle, the Ascension, the Tombs, the 
Finding of the Cross, the Altar of the Holy Illuminator 
and the Sepulchre of Deicapax were built by King Tiri- 
date and St Gregory the Illuminator.” T 

Here are, therefore, eleven basilicas, and amongst 
the number the basilica of the Finding of the Holy 


* St Gregory the Illuminator died about the year 310—in any case 
he died before Tiridate. 

+t Anastasius of Armenia (?). The LXX Armenian convents of 
Jerusalem, app. Archives de !’Orient Latin, Tom. II. Paris, 1884. 


Documents, pp. 395 and 398. 
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Cross, erected by the Armenian monarch, at least fif- 
teen years before St Helena had placed her foot in 
Palestine! 

A warning was given beforehand of the question- 
able nature of this document. But now the Rev. F. 
Alisham himself makes the admission that “in the 
history known by the name of Agathange there is not a 
single word about these convents or churches.”* It is 
for this reason that he changed the title of the document, 
deeming it necessary to attribute it to Anastasius of 
Armenia, who lived in the period from the seventh to the 
eighth century. 

The Rev. F. Barnaby of Alsace, a few years ago, 
most successfully demonstrated that this document was 
simply the work of a seventeenth century forger,f and up 
to the present day no one has ventured to controvert his 
statement. 

Should we be astonished, therefore, that with such 
erroneous historical da/a, they present us to-day with a 
Palestine which bears not the remotest resemblance to 
that of yesterday? 

“ Already in 333”—the new Guzde says—‘the Pil- 
grim of Bordeaux points out the palace of Caiphas 
between the Pool of Siloé and the Cenacle.” 

The quotation is not precisely exact, since after 
speaking about the Pool of Siloé this pilgrim merely 
writes: “From here one goes up to Sion (the Church of 
the Cenacle), and it (the church) stands where formerly 
the palace of Caiphas stood.” + How can it be inferred 


* Op. cit., p. 395, note 2. 

+ La Montagne de Galilée, Jerusalem, 1901, pp. 132-135. Mons. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau likewise suspects the authenticity of this document 
(Archeological Researches, London, 1889, Tom. I, pp. 322 and 323). 

t ‘* Ex eadem ascenditur Sion et paret ubi fuit domus Caiphz sacer- 
dotis.” Jtinera a Burdigala Hierusalem usque. Edited by Tobler and 
Molinier. J¢inera Hierosol. Latin Geneva, 1879, pp. 17, 18. From 
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from this that the palace of Caiphas was situate de/ween the 
Pool of Siloé and the Cenacle: For ourselves, we cannot 
see it. The Assumptionist Fathers were well satisfied 
that after these declarations the Cenacle is to be found 
where the palace of Caiphas stood, and up to within the 
last few years they themselves visited the palace of Cai- 
phas near to the Cenacle, in perfect agreement with all 
skilled in Palestinian matters. Why then have the 
authors of the Gwuzde done violence to-day to this 
text? 

“Theodosius (about A.D. 500)” they add, “and the 
author of the Breviartus de Hverosolyma (A.D. 530) 
identify this palace with the grand Basilica of St Peter 
which they visited on their way from the Cenacle to the 
Preetorium.” 

This is exact, except for the dates, which allow of 
discussion. We shall only remark that the Archdeacon 
Theodosius and the author of the Breviartus do not indi- 
cate the direction they followed in going from the Cenacle 
to the palace of Caiphas and from there to Pilate’s Prz- 
torium. Undeniably they saw and visited these three 
sanctuaries on the very spot where the Pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux saw and visited them. Now he had the advan- 
tage over them of being able to indicate precisely the 
position of the Preetorium. “From there,” he says, “on 
leaving the precincts of Sion and going towards the 
Napolitan gate, to the right, at the bottom of the valley 
one can see the wall where the house or Preetorium of 
Pontius Pilate stands; there our Lord was judged before 
His Passion; to the left is situate the little Mount of Gol- 
gotha where our Lord was crucified.” * 


fifteen to twenty years later St Cyril ot Jerusalem made an appeal to his 
converts, imploring them by the ruins of the palace of Caiphas not to 
abandon Christ and their holy religion, 

* Op. cit. loc, cit., p. 18, 
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Theodosius, then, and the anonymous writer—as 
well as the Pilgrim of Bordeaux—took the ancient road 
of the columns, which went from Sion to the gate of 
Naplouse,* nearly in a straight line; and they followed 
it as far as the height of the Holy Sepulchre which 
they passed on their left. Now this gate of Naplouse 
is to the north-north-west of the town, which again is 
itself to the north of Mount Sion. It is the same 
with Golgotha, which also is situate to the north of this 
mount. 

From the Cenacle to the palace of Caiphas and from 
there to the Pretorium they took, not the south-east 
direction towards the Pool of Siloé, nor even that of the 
east, but they went most undoubtedly to the north, a 
direction quite different to the one which the authors of 
La Palestine would have them follow in order to lead 
them into the garden of St Peter. 

The professors of Notre Dame de France do not 
bring forward any other testimony prior to the ninth 
century, doubtless because no other would authorize 
them, any more than the three preceding ones, to 
claim and show in their property the traditional spot 
of the palace of Caiphas. They have assigned a priest 
of Jerusalem who became Patriarch, St Sophronius 
(A.D. 637), to the same fate as they did Holy Scripture: 
they omit all mention of him, because, in a much more 
formal manner than his predecessors, he indicates the 
palace of Caiphas to the north, between the Cenacle and 
the town. It is on leaving Sion that he kissed the column 
in the palace of the High Priest, whence he betook him- 
self to the Praetorium, then to St Mary of the Probatica 
and finally to Gethsemane. Let us hear him in his own 
words: “ Having left the heights of Sion and kissed the 


* Gate of Naplouse (Neapolis) called Napolitan, to-day Damascus 
Gate. 
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stone at which Jesus, for my sake, was scourged,* I went 
to the sumptuous dwelling to venerate the stone.ft It 
was with convulsive sobs and tears that, prostrate on the 
ground, I kissed the place where the Prince of all 
Wisdom heard His cruel sentence;t afterwards I en- 
tered the holy Probatica where the glorious St Anne 
gave birth to Mary.”§ Neither do they speak of the 
pilgrim from Plaisance (A.D. 570) known under the name 
of Antonine and who, in every other circumstance, is 
their favourite author. The report of this writer, it is 
true, has been so disfigured, so maimed, so touched up, 
so improved upon by the copyists, all later than the 
eighth century, that it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
recognize the purport of the original text. The foreign 
copyists had all a singular tendency to combine different 
churches in one, when they were of the same name or 
were in the same neighbourhood. Nevertheless, amid 
the confusion into which this itinerary has led us, one 
can easily make out that the pilgrim mentions the 
souvenir of St Peter as being close to the Cenacle, which 
is without doubt the church dedicated in his honour, 
together with the famous column which the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim saw amid the ruins of the palace of Caiphas. 
Having described the basilica of Sion and spoken of the 


* Prudentius Aurelius, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux and St Jerome com- 
pare the tortures which Jesus suffered in the palace of Caiphas to the 
agony of the scourging; and the column, to which He was fastened until 
day-break, received, according to tradition, the name of the column of the 
scourging. 

+ According to Aurelius Cassiodorus (commentary in Ps. LXXXVI) 
and Antonine of Plaisance, the faithful venerated in the centre of the 
church of the Przetorium a very hard square stone upon which Jesus left 
the imprint of His feet while He stood before Pilate. 

+t According to the author of the Breviarius and Theodosius, the 
Church of the Przetorium was dedicated to the Prince of all Wisdom, 
under the title of St Sophia. 

§ Anacreontica, ap. Migne. Patr. Greeco-Lat., Tom. LXXXVII, col. 
3,822. 
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stones with which St Stephen was martyred, he adds: 
“There one sees the column to which was fastened the 
cross of St Peter, crucified at Rome.’’* In all the manu- 
scripts, even those which have had the worst treatment, 
the memory of St Peter remains stedfastly fixed near 
to the holy Cenacle, and there is no question of it any- 
where else besides. 

The professors of Notre Dame de France have, there- 
fore, ranged against them and their new theory the for- 
mal words of the Holy Gospel. 

The testimony of tradition prior to the ninth century, 
far from being favourable to their claims, seems rather 
to reject it. 

They can only summon to their aid a document or 
the seventeenth century, composed “ad usum Delphini ” 
by a forger and a dunce. 

Consequently, La Palestine has not yet done much 
harm to the Catholic tradition relative to the site of the 
palace of Caiphas and the basilica of St Peter. And the 
critical method which had hoped to cast down, to destroy 
so many memorials located by the piety and faith of cen- 
turies, is already trembling for its own existence. 


* De locis sanctis. Edited by Tobler and Molinier, of. cit., p. 104. 
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The Grotto of St Peter, or the Gallicantus, 
from the Ninth to the Twelfth Century 


WHEN Chosroés II marched with his victorious Persian 
hordes through Palestine, the basilica of Peter, in 
common with all other Christian monuments, was de- 
stroyed. Nor could it rise from its ruins under the first 
Mahommedan despotism which quickly followed the de- 
vastating march of the Persians. 

With the Crusades began a new era of religious 
liberty, during which everyone vigorously strove to 
raise up the churches and establish them once more in 
all their ancient splendour. But, if, on the one hand, 
the Franks allowed the native Christians, no matter to 
what rite they belonged, to retain possession of their 
sanctuaries, the Armenians, on the other hand, were too 
poor to restore the ancient basilica of Peter, a part of 
which was already taken up with streets which passed to 
the south-east through their monastery, as we see to-day. 
They were content, then, not to restore, but to build, a 
modest church on the spot itself where, according to 
tradition, was placed the porch of the Atrium which 
served for prison and place of torture to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ from His first condemnation to 
death at the midnight council, until His second appear- 
ance before the Sanhedrin at break of day. It is the 
Church of the Saviour, or the Prison of Christ; in Arabic, 
Habs-el-Messiéh. 

At the same time they built a slightly larger church 
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on the traditional site of the palace of Annas, the father- 
in-law of Caiphas. 

History and archeology declare with one voice that 
these two churches belong to the twelfth century. Both 
the one and the other bear unmistakably the seal of the 
minor monuments erected by the native Christians of 
that epoch, and what is more, they could only have been 
built during the occupation of Jerusalem by the Franks. 

The Crusaders, on arriving in the Holy City, found 
on the eastern slope of Mount Sion another church dedi- 
cated to the Prince of the Apostles at the traditional spot 
where he retired to weep. 

In the year 1102-1103 Scewulf thus speaks about it: 
“ Under the wall of the city, outside, on the declivity of 
Mount Sion, is the Church of St Peter, which is called 
the Gallican (vead Gallicantus), where, after having de- 
nied his Lord, he hid himself in a very deep crypt, 
as may stiil be seen, and there wept bitterly for his 
offence.” * 

In a description of Jerusalem, which, according to 
the editors Tobler and Molinier, was composed prior to 
the epoch of the Crusades, there is already mention of 
this holy place. “At the foot of the Mount (Sion),” it 
says, “near the walls of the city, is situate the place 
where St Peter wept after having denied Christ.” fT 

In not making any allusion to the palace of Caiphas 
the anonymous writer and the Anglo-Saxon merchant 
seem really to admit, with the Holy Gospel, that, in 
order to hide himself in that profound grotto, the apostle 
had fled from the palace of the High Priest. 


* Voyage de Sewulf, ed. d’Avezac, Paris, 1839, p. 35. Zhe Travels 
of Sewulf, edited by Thomas Wright. arly Travels in Palestine, Lon- 
don, 1868, p. 43. 

+ Qualiter sita est civitas Jerusalem. Ed. Tobler and Molinier, ap. 
Publ. de !’Or. Lat.—Itin. Lat, Geneva, 1879, p. 349. 
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The church of which Scewulf speaks, and the holy 
place of the anonymous writer, are they not the church of 
which the author of Commemoratortum de Casts Det makes 
mention about the year A.D. 808? His intention, as is 
well known, is not to give precisely the nomenclature ot 
of the Holy Places or of the abandoned and ruined sanc- 
tuaries, but to make a simple enumeration of the priests 
and clerics of Jerusalem destined, we believe, to facilitate 
the distribution of the subsidy granted by Charlemagne. 
He only speaks of churches having officiating priests 
attached to them. Thus he tells us: “To St Peter's, 
where he wept, five priests and clerics are attached.” * 
He makes no allusion whatsoever to the denial of the 
apostle or to the palace of the High Priest. The words 
“where he wept’ seem to indicate the existence of 
another sanctuary, under the same title of St Peter, but 
perpetuating another memory, and one can hardly doubt 
for an instant that there is question here of the church 
mentioned by Scewulf as being wader the wall of the city. 

In 870 Bernard the monk wrote: ‘There is, more- 
over, to the south of the city, another church on Mount 
Sion, in close proximity to this one; towards the east is 
a church built in honour of St Stephen, at the place, 
they say, where he was stoned to death. Straight on to 
the east is a church erected in honour of St Peter at the 
spot where he denied the Lord.” t 

What church does he here refer to? Is it the one 
Scewulf saw on the declivity of the mount above the 
crypt of St Peter, or is it the one erected to the Apostle, 
at the spot where he swore that he knew not this man? 
The authors of the Guwzde hold with this opinion, recall- 
ing the fact that Bernard places this church to the east of 
Sion. Let it be remarked here first of all that these same 


* Op. cit., ed. Tobler and Molinier, p. 301. 
+ Itinerarium. Ed. Tobler and Molinier, op. cit., pp. 315, 316. 
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professors declare (on page 188) that Bernard the monk, 
and all those who, with him, have placed the stoning ot 
St Stephen to the east of Sion or in the Valley of 
Josaphat, are, without any possible doubt, all mistaken 
as to the orientation of the site. Why should this same 
Bernard not have mistaken the orientation of the Church 
of St Peter? Is it really scientific to declare, without a 
shadow of proof, that the orientation given by an author 
is to be admitted here and rejected there according as it 
suits the interest of the cause one is upholding? 

There is not the slightest difficulty in accepting the 
orientation of Bernard the monk, whether as regards the 
place of St Stephen’s martyrdom or the site of the Church 
of St Peter. However, in spite of the expression, uz 
denegavit, we are of opinion that he speaks of the church 
mentioned in the Commemoratortum sixty-two years be- 
fore, and by the anonymous writer and Scewulf later on.* 

What makes it the more necessary to dispute the au- 
thority of this expression, denegavit, is that from the time 
of Scewulf more than 150 historians or pilgrims invariably 
place the site of the palace of Caiphas close to the Cen- 
acle, or, as some say, near to the Dormition of Mary and 
the grotto of the apostle’s tears, with its church built 
overhead upon the eastern slope of Mount Sion, pre- 
cisely where Bernard the monk places it. 

The professors of Notre Dame de France quote, 
without bringing forward any proof, the names of four 
authors belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and then they add: “These few references, col- 
lected from more than seventy reports of different epochs, 

* In dealing with this question, the Rev. F. Barnaby (of. cit., p. 189) 
thought that in this church of the anonymous writer could be recognized 
the one which was built on the ruins of the palace of Caiphas, because the 
grotto or crypt of St Peter only appears in the twelfth century under the 


name of Gallicantus, Crowing of the Cock. But to-day he is of the con- 
trary opinion, 
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enable us to locate the Church of St Peter and the site 
of the palace of Caiphas, as being in close proximity 
to the burying vault of the pilgrims.” 

By the Church of St Peter must here be understood 
the united churches of the palace of Caiphas and the 
grotto of Gallicantus. With regard to the burying 
vault of the pilgrims everyone knows that it is situate 
in the property of the Assumptionist Fathers. 

If the reader will examine the authors quoted by 
the Gusde he will remain convinced that the professors 
of Notre Dame de France never consulted them, other- 
wise they would not make them say just the contrary to 
what they wrote. 


Ii] 


The Testimony of Tradition in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries 


“THE work,” we read in the preface of La Palestine, 
“‘remains no doubt very imperfect. ...If it has any 
merit we owe it all to the modest and venerated master 
who initiated us into the affairs of Palestine, the Rev. 
F. Germer-Durand.”’* 

The master and his disciples, however, are not 
always in agreement; the first has even taught quite 
the contrary to what the second have asserted in their 
Gusde, The following is an example: 

In a signed article, the Rev. F. Germer-Durand, 
writing in the name of history, says: “We know, in 
fact, by the reports of the ancient pilgrims that this 
grotto (Gallicantus), with the church built over it, was 
on the slope of Mount Sion, not far from the Cenacle, 
the palace of Caiphas, and the walls of the city.” t Then, 
having referred to quite “a series of writers, known or 
anonymous, Greek, Latin, French, Slav and Arabic,” 
who have dealt with the question, he concludes in this 
manner: ‘‘ From a topographical point of view, all their 
reports or indications confirm one another. It is always 
the same neighbourhood of the walls of the city, of the 
Cenacle, and of the palace of Caiphas.” t 

That is clear and to the point. 


* La Palestine. Avant-propos, p. vii. 
t Echos de Notre-Dame de France. Paris, Janvier, 1890, p. 24. 
Idem. 
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The disciples, on the contrary, contend that accord- 
ing to these self-same writers the grotto of Gallicantus is 
identical with the palace of Caiphas, both the one and the 
other forming but one sanctuary. 

Who have read the authors aright and under- 
stood them—the master or his disciples? The reader 
will judge for himself. Here then, to begin with, is the 
Russian, Igoumene Daniel, the first medizval author 
which the authors of the Guzde avail themselves of. 
Speaking of the basilica of Sion, he writes: “On the 
other side of this same church, to the west, down below, 
is another room; it is there the Blessed Virgin expired, 
and all that happened in the house of John the Theo- 
logian. It is there the palace of Caiphas was, where 
Peter denied the Lord three times before the cock 
crowed. This spot is to the east of Sion.* Not far 
away, on the eastern slope of the mount, is a very deep 
crypt, to which a descent is made by thirty-two steps. 
It is there St Peter wept over his denial; above this crypt 
a church has been built under the patronage of the holy 
apostle St Peter. Further on, towards the south, at the 
foot of the mount, is the Pool of Siloé.” ft 

How can the authors of La Vfalestine labour to 
make their readers believe that the Russian pilgrim 
indicates the grotto of St Peter as being on the site 
of the palace of Caiphas? Far better would it have 


* Daniel indicates the Dormition of Mary to the west of the church 
of Sion, which is quite correct. He locates near at hand the palace 
of Caiphas, adding at the same time that it was to the east of the 
same church. It would have been more exact to say to the east of the 
Dormition. But the ancient pilgrims were not accustomed to visit the 
Holy Places with the compass in their hands; and the editing of the 
accounts of the pilgrimages was in most cases made from memory. 
Those versed in the affairs of Palestine know perfectly well that too much 
importance must not be attached to such or similar details. 

+ Vie et Pelerinage de Daniel, ed. Khitrovo. ap. Publ. de l’Or. Lat. 
Itin. Russes, pp. 36-37. Confer le méme ouvrage, ed. de Parof. 
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been to have passed over the testimony of this writer in 
silence, as they did in the case of the Evangelists SS. 
Matthew and Luke, and the holy Patriarch, St Soph- 
ronius. 

In A.D. 1145 the Armenian monks had already 
built, near the ruins of the basilica of St Peter, a little 
chapel, which exists to-day, and in which people vene- 
rate the site of the palace of the High Priest. The proof 
of this is to be foundin an anonymous report of that very 
year, in which we read: “ Outside the church (of Sion) 
there is a little church where was the Preetorium in which 
our Lord was scourged, crowned with thorns, and de- 
rided; and here was the palace of Caiphas.’’* 

At this epoch many Latin writers may be met with 
who locate the Preetorium of Pilate in the palace of Cai- 
phas on Mount Sion. And for this reason: a transla- 
tion—J//ala—then widely spread over Europe, instead of 
saying, “Et adducunt Jesum a Cazpha in Preetorium,” 
has on the contrary “ad Caztham in Pretorium.”’ t But 
in spite of that everyone pointed out the dwelling of the 
High Priest near to the Cenacle and the grotto of St 
Peter’s tears, further on, upon the eastern slope of 
Mount Sion. 

In A.D. 1154 the Mahommedan geographer, Edrisi, 
speaks only of the Gallicantus “in the fosse, or dry moat, 
where the source of Siloé is, and where the Lord Messiah 
gave sight to a blind man.” 

On a date which varies from A.D. 1130 to A.D. 1150 the 
author of the work, De sztu urbis Ferusalem, writes: “ Hav- 
ing returned from Gethsemane, where Judas delivered Him 
up to the Jews, Jesus was presented before Annas and 


* Innominatus VII, ed. Tobler. Theodorici libellus, cui accedunt 
brev. descript. Tom. VIII-XV, Paris, 1869, p. 104. 

t The Rev. F. Barnaby of Alsace has cleared up this question in his 
work, The Pretorium of Pilate and the Fortress Antonia, pp. 183-187. 
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Caiphas near to Solomon’s Porch, afterwards on Sion, 
which is called the ‘ Lithostrotos,’ and which at present 
is before the door of the Church of Sion.” This obscure 
and confusing passage is preceded by a much clearer 
account in which he speaks of the Gallzcantus: “On the 
other side of the mount, on its declivity, is seen the 
Church of St Peter, where, on the crowing of the cock, 
he bitterly wept over his denial.” * 

In A.D. 1185, John of Wurzburg gave a description 
of the palace of Caiphas and of the Gallicantus, all the 
more interesting because he is of the number of those 
writers who have transferred the Preetorium of the 
Governor to the palace of the High Priest. Having re- 
lated how Jesus was led from Gethsemane to Mount 
Sion where the Preetorium was, he adds: “ In front of the 
same Preetorium, towards the east, was the atrium or 
court where they brought Him (Jesus) bound; all the 
night long He was detained there by the satellites and 
by the chief priests who kept Him in custody until the 
hour of the council the following morning. In the same 
Preetorium Peter denied the Lord before the crowing of 
the cock. It was there also that after having heard the 
cock crow and the Lord looked at him, he remembered 
the word of Jesus, repented, burst into tears and fled 
to a cavern which they call Gallicantus and commonly 
Galilee.” + He resumes further on: ‘On the way by 
which, from Sion, one descends to the Valley of Josaphat, 
below the gate of Mount Sion, above that grotto is a 
church in which the Greek monks officiate to-day.’ ¢ 

About A.D. 1170 an anonymous writer is satis- 
fied with saying: “On Mount Sion, outside the atrium 


* Ed. Melchior de Vogué. Les églises de la Terre Sainte. Appen- 
dice, Paris, 1860, pp. 413-427. 

t+ Descript. T.S. ed. Tobler, of. cit. Leipzig, 1874, pp. 139, 140. 

$ Ibid. 
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and towards the south, there is a church in honour of St_ 
Peter 

In A.D. 1172, Theodoric, who is generally exact in his 
descriptions, locates ‘‘ the Preetorium before the church of 
Blessed Mary on Mount Sion, beside the wall of the city; 
there is also a venerable chapel at that spot in honour of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with a large piece of the column 
to which the Lord was fastened. ... From there to- 
wards the east, to the right of the place,t a descent of 
fifty steps is made to the church called Galilee, where two 
links of the chain with which blessed Peter was bound 
are preserved. Then, to the left of the altar, the visitor 
goes down about sixty steps into a very dark, subter- 
ranean crypt, where in one of the corners Peter hid him- 
self, flying thither after his denial. Here, in fact, a 
painting represents him sitting, his head bowed down 
on his hands, weeping for the sufferings of his sweet 
Master and his own denial. A maid-servant stands in 
a menacing attitude before him, and a cock, in the act 
of crowing, is at his feet. This church belongs to the 
Armenians.” + 

Of this copious and accurate report by Theodoric, 
the authors of Za Palestine have only retained the last 
phrase. The church of the Gallicantus was served by 
the Armenians according to Theodoric, by the Greek 
monks according to John of Wurzburg; no other writer 
speaks of the proprietors of this sanctuary. Who is 
right—Theodoric or John of Wurzburg? The professors 
of Notre Dame de France reply: Theodoric. But they 
allege no proof whatsoever for their statement. Their 
choice suits their theory admirably, and that is all that 


* Innominatus II, ed. Tobler. Theodorici libellus. Paris, 1865 
pe Les: 

+ Later writers say: ‘‘To the right of the way.” 

+ Theodorici libelius, ed. Tobler, pp. 62, 63. 
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can be said forit. The Catholicand heterodox Armenians 
of Jerusalem acknowledge that the palace of Caiphas 
has remained in possession of an Armenian community 
since the fifth century; but, on the other hand, they are 
absolutely ignorant of the fact that the Gallicantus ever 
belonged to them. 

In the year 1180 the Greek monk, John Phocas, 
speaks of the Gallicantus in the following manner: ‘In 
front of that part of the garden (of Gethsemane) which 
looks towards Sion, is a temple, and under this temple is 
a crypt into which Peter penetrated after his denial, and 
where he remained to weep bitterly. In this same 
church there is a painting which depicts him as full of 
sorrow and weeping.” * 

La Palestine asserts that the palace of Caiphas and 
St Peter’s church were “nearly half-way between this 
Pool (of Siloé) and the Cenacle, according to an anony- 
mous report of the year 1480, likened to the one of 
Epiphanius the hagiographer in the twelfth century.” 
At the end of the fifteenth century people still venerated, 
therefore, this sanctuary at the spot which the Guzde 
calls its “‘ primitive place.” The authors, however, have 
just told us that in the fourteenth century “the Arme- 
nians, deprived of the primitive site, transferred, uncon- 
sciously or not, the memory of the palace of Caiphas 
near to David’s Gate.” 

But what motive have they in appealing to an ano- 
nymous writer at the end of the fifteenth century in order 
to compare his report with that of Epiphanius the hagio- 
grapher, when they have John of Wurzburg, John Pho- 
cas and a crowd of writers in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries? Again, is not the hagiographer explicit and 
clear enough of himself? 


* Descriptio T.S.,.ap. Migne, Patrol. Grec.-Lat., Tom. CXXXIII, 
col. 946. 
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“To the right of the Lithostrotos is Holy Sion,” he 
says; ‘moreover, on the height of Mount Sion, one sees a 
little guadricolumnium where the fire-place was, when 
blessed Peter was addressed by the maid-servant and 
denied the Lord for the third time. . . . Outside the 
city, to the right, near the rampart, is a church built on 
the spot where Peter, having gone forth, wept bitterly, 
and to the right of the church, at three arrows’ flight, is 
the Pool of Siloé.” * 

The distinction of the two churches is so clearly de- 
fined, that the text of the hagiographer requires no 
elucidation from that of an anonymous writer of the 
year 1480, which, besides, does not differ from it in 
the slightest degree. The guadricolumnium corresponds 
exactly with the actual chapel of the Prison of Christ, 
whose vaulted roof rests on four columns. 

However, that is not all. The author of the Czty of 
Ferusalem, who lived in the Holy City prior to the year 
1187, makes a point of distinguishing the two sanctu- 
aries. Listen to his quaint language: ‘“‘ Here (before 
the church of our Lady departed) is the chapel where 
our Lord was judged, beaten, tortured and crowned with 
thorns; it was in the Pretorium of Caiphas and his 
dwelling.” + Speaking, further on, of the way which 
leads from David’s Gate to the fountain of Siloé, he 
says: “On that way, to the right hand near the gate, was 
a convent which they called St Peter in Gallicante. In 
that convent was a deep crypt where St Peter hid him- 
self when he had denied Jesus Christ.” + 

Ernoul follows who wrote in 1231. He most probably 
never visited the Holy City; and his report is, in the main, 


* Enarratio Syria, ap. Migne. Patrol. Grec.-Lat., Tom. CXX 
col. 262-263. 

+ Ed. Melchior de Vogué, of. czt., p. 441. 

t Ibid, p. 442. 
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a simple reproduction of the French text we have just 
quoted, with a few remarks of his own and certain de- 
tails drawn from other authors. “And from that gate,” 
he says, “to the right hand, on that way, is a convent 
which is called St Peter in Gallicante. In that convent 
was a deep crypt where they say St Peter hid when he 
denied Jesus Christ.” * 

It is quite evident that Ernoul does not confound 
the palace of Caiphas with the Church of St Peter's 
Tears: he does not even mention it. But, in the name 
of scientific criticism, is it right that Ernoul’s mutilated 
copy should have, in La Palestine, the preference over 
the original text which has not even had the honour 
of being alluded to? 

But why do not Ernoul and certain other writers 
of that period speak about the palace of Caiphas on 
Mount Sion in their descriptions of the Holy Places? 

It has been already remarked that an ancient transla- 
tion—//ala—contained the phrase: “Et adducunt ergo 
Jesum ad Caipham in Pretorium,” and that certain Latin 
writers, following this reading, felt obliged to look for 
the Preetorium of Pilate on the premises of the palace of 
Caiphas on Mount Sion. But, for many centuries, an 
irrefutable local tradition held in an imperative and un- 
mistakable manner that the Pretorium of Pilate was 
situate in the fortress Antonia. The Rev. F. Barnaby 
of Alsace has followed, step by step, the history of this 
fierce, unrelenting struggle between the writers of the 
West and the inextricable embarrassment into which 
this text has thrown them, confronted as they were with 
a tradition whose authenticity they could not deny.t In 


* L’estat de la Citez de Jherusalem, ed. Michelant Raynaud, ap. 
Publ. de l’or. Lat. tin. francais, Geneva, 1882, p. 43. 

+ The Pretorium of Pilate and the Fortress Antonia, pp. 183-186 and 
Pp. 203-207. 
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short, as the Gospel nowhere says in what part of the 
city the High Priest lived, the Latin writers thought it 
possible to follow the tradition of those living in the Holy 
City, at the same time holding on to the different reading 
or version of their Gospel. Long before the expulsion 
of Christians from Jerusalem in 1187, they venerated the 
Pretorium on the site of the fortress Antonia, free to 
point out timidly the palace of Caiphas in the vicinity. 
However, this state of affairs did not last long, because 
the Latin interpreters speedily found out that the text of 
Itala de Vercelli and its copies was not conformable to 
the original Greek. 

Here is a list of six works which, however, are rather 
a collection of old writings, more or less touched up, than 
original descriptions. 

Thetmar* (A.D. 1217) and the Continuator of Wiliam 
of Tyr + do not speak of the Gallicantus. The Chan- 
cellor Frezellus (about the thirteenth century), Zugeszppus, 
his copyist,t and Les Pélertnages por aler en Huerusalem 
only mention the Pretorium of Cayfas and his dwelling 
on Mount Sion. Le Saznt Pelerinage§ and Les Chemins 
et Pélerinages de la Terre Sainte|| speak both of the 
“chapel with the steps which is called Master St Peter 
in Galilee” and of the “‘ Preetorium of Cayfas before the 
Church of Sion towards the north.” About the year 
1280, Le Pélerinage et pardoun d’ Acre{| quotes also the 
“Pretorium of Cayfas” as being distinct from the 
“‘Cave Galiquant.” None of these authors, however, con- 
confounds one church with the other. 


* Tter ad Terram Sanctam, ed. Tobler, Saint Gall, 1851, p. I9. 

+ Le don Poelerinage de la Terre Sainte, ed. Michelant et Raynand. 
Publ. de l’Or. Lat.—Jtin. frangais. Geneva, 1882, p. 156. 

t De locis sanctis, ap. Migne, Patrol. grec.-lat. Tom. cxxxiii, col. 
1,008. 

§ Of. cit., p. 96. | Op. ctt., p» 104. Wl, Of. 80,4 De. 23%. 
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Burchard of Mount Sion (1283) is yet another eye- 
witness of tradition. He visited the actual church of 
the Armenians: “On going to Mount Sion,” he says, 
“you will find the palace of Caiphas where the Jews 
mocked and derided the Saviour and the place where 
they enclosed Him until morning and which is called 
the Prison of the Lord—Carcer Domint.’”’* 

It is the same monument which he has already 
mentioned as the /zttle church and again as the Church 
of St Peter or tn honour of the Saviour. 

In 1285-1299, a Franciscan from Savona, Philip 
Brasserius, gives us in a few words an excellent report 
on the two churches in question: “ At Mount Sion,” he 
says, “is also a church of St Saviour which was formerly 
the palace of Caiphas, chief of the priests, in which our 
Lord was ill-treated and beaten the whole night. On 
the slope of Mount Sion there is a church, called in 
popular language Gadlzcantus; it has a very deep crypt, 
in which blessed Peter, full of repentance for having 
denied the Lord, wept bitterly.” t 

From this accumulation of evidence not a single 
author can be adduced either of the twelfth or the thir- 
teenth century who places the palace of Caiphas on the 
eastern slope of Mount Sion; not a single writer who has 
confounded the palace of Caiphas with the grotto of the 
Gallicantus. 

The authors of La Palestine have indeed brought 
forward the names of the Russian Daniel, of Epiphanius 
the hagiographer, of Ernoul and of Theodoric, as being 
the chief and most important witnesses to the truth of 
their theory; but they knew of no other author of tra- 


* Descriptis T.S., ed. Laurent. Peregrinatores medii evi quatuor.— 
Leipzig, 1864, p. 72. 

+ Libellus de descriptione Terre Sancte, ed. P. Marcellin de Civezza, 
Le Missioni francescane, Florence, 1893, p. 389. 
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dition more favourable to the Garden of St Peter. 
They have misunderstood their information, otherwise 
they would be forced to acknowledge that these four 
writers are opposed to all identification of the grotto of 
the Gallicantus- and the palace of Caiphas—that the 
first two in particular place it near the Dormition of 
Mary, to the north of the Cenacle. 


IV 


Did the Armenians transfer the Palace of 
Caiphas to their property in the Four- 
teenth Century? 


EVFRYONE is agreed that the professors of Notre Dame 
de France have acted most inconsiderately in denying, 
without any proof whatsoever, the authenticity of the 
sanctuary belonging to the schismatic Armenians. No 
one will deny that their attempt is all the more blame- 
worthy seeing that they endeavoured to transfer this 
very sanctuary to their own property, when nothing 
authorized them to do so. But what is still more 
serious is that they have the temerity to bring a formal 
accusation of fraud against the Armenians whom they 
are despoiling, in the words: “unconsciously or not.” 

The Armenian monks, however, need not be alarmed; 
for the professors of Notre Dame de France in their 
eagerness to deal blows about, right and left, without 
motive and without scruple, do not seem to be aware 
that they have fallen into patent contradictions. The 
reader will judge for himself by the two following para- 
graphs which are here printed face to face and which 
La Palestine produces on the same page.* 


‘At that epoch (fourteenth “These (the Armenians) no 
century) tradition becomes a doubt preserved it (the sanctuary 
little modified and people be- of St Peter of the fifth century) up 
gin to point out this palace of to the time of its destruction in 


* Op. cit., p. 114 
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Caiphas in the immediate vici- the fourteenth century. . . . The 
nity of the Cenacle.” Armenians, deprived of the origi- 
nal site, transferred, unconsciously 
or not, the memory of the palace 
of Caiphas into a graceful Cloister 
of the Middle Ages, which they 
adorned with the high-sounding 
title of Atrium or Court of the 
High Priest, and which can be 
seen to-day, near David’s Gate.” 


Thus they hold that, previous to the arrival of the 
Crusaders, “people began to point out the palace of 
Caiphas in the immediate vicinity of the Cenacle.” But 
such an admission completely destroys all they had pre- 
viously affirmed, and above all, utterly demolishes the 
accusation brought against the Armenians. For, if St 
Peter’s Church, or the palace of Caiphas and the convent 
founded on its site by Tardate in the fifth century, on the 
slope of Mount Sion, remained the property of the Arme- 
nians up to the fourteenth century, how is it possible that 
in the eleventh century people began to point out this 
very sanctuary on the summit of Mount Sion, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Cenacle? Who then undertook 
this transfer or removal? Would it be the Armenians 
themselves? Surely not! 

On the other hand, if, already in the eleventh cen- 
tury, people began to point out the palace of Caiphas 
in the immediate vicinity of the Cenacle, how did the 
Armenians manage to have in the fourteenth century 
the first-fruits of this transfer into a graceful cloister of 
the Middle Ages? Did the professors of Notre Dame de 
France reflect well, as is becoming in every serious dis- 
cussion, on what they brought forward ? 

This much is certain, that, confiding solely on the 
proofs of tradition, they appear to have no more con- 
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sulted the reports of the pilgrims of the fourteenth 
century than those of the preceding centuries, other- 
wise they would have changed their tactics in order 
to give their theory at least an appearance of pro- 
bability. 

Gréthénios, a Greek Archimandrite of the fourteenth 
century, most certainly was not in a conspiracy with the 
Armenians to transfer the palace of Caiphas, and took 
no part in the pretended league of perfectharmony. His 
hatred of the Armenians shows itself in all his writings. 
He does not, however, go so far as to deny the seal of 
authenticity to their sanctuaries which they enjoyed long 
before his time. Having cried out that “these accursed 
Armenians have the church and the tomb of St James 
the Major in their possession,” Gréthénios continues: “A 
little further on is situate another convent of these same 
accursed Armenians near to Holy Sion. In their church, 
under the altar, is a very large stone taken from the tomb 
of Jesus Christ, two feet high, five feet wide and nine feet 
long. In this same altar (read this same church), to the 
right, is a room hardly large enough for a man to enter. 
It was there Christ was struck in the face before 
Caiphas.’’* 

An anonymous Greek writer of the same century 
calls this church “ the Prison of Christ.” fT 

Marin Sanut (about A.D. 1310) writes: “On Mount 


* Vie et Pelerinage de Gréthénios, ed. Khitrovo. Publ. de l’Or. Lat. 
Itin. Russes. Paris, 1884, p. 179. Other writers of the same epoch do 
not give to the stone of the Holy Sepulchre preserved in this church such 
large dimensions. It may be seen by this report that already in the four- 
teenth century they restricted the Prison of Christ, or Diaconicum, to a 
little room built in the wall itself, while the whole chapel represents the 
place where Jesus was retained captive until daybreak. 

+ De locis Sanctis, ap. Migne Patrol. Grec.-Lat. Tom, CXXXIII, 
col. 976. 
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Sion can be seen in the first place the Church of Saint 
Saviour, which was formerly the palace of Caiphas, in 
which, after His arrest, Christ was detained until morn- 
ing. There it is customary to show a piece of the 
column to which He was fastened and scourged until 
daybreak; for that reason is shown also the prison 
where He had to suffer infinite outrages and insults 
heaped upon Him by unworthy menials. There may 
be seen also on the altar a large stone... .’* The 
historian then says that this church is a stone’s throw 
from the place where the Blessed Virgin took flight from 
this world. An engraving taken from his plan of 
Jerusalemt indicates likewise the palace of Caiphas to 
the north of the Cenacle. 

In 1320, Pepin of Bologna first visited the sanctuary 
of the palace of the High Priest Annas, then that of Cai- 
phas.t He adds (p. 81): “We went also to. the crypt 
situate at the foot of Mount Sion, where the blessed 
apostle hid himself, they say, and wept when he dared 
not join himself to the other disciples before the resur- 
rection of the Lord.’’§ 

Two years later, an Englishman, John de Maunde- 
ville, wrote: “And there (on Mount Sion) is the place 
where St Peter wept bitterly after he had forsaken 
our Lord; and a stone’s cast from that chapel is 
another chapel where our Lord was judged; for at that 
time the palace of Caiphas stood there. One hundred 
and forty paces from that chapel, towards the east, there 
is a very deep cave under the rock which is called the 


* Liber secretorum fidelium crucis, typ. Wechelianis, p. 254. 
+ Bibl. Lauren. Florent, ed. R. Rohricht, Zeztschrift, Tom. XXI, 
Leipzig, 1898. 
t Ltinera ad locos sanctos, ed. L, Manzoni, Bolog a, 1896, p. 78. 
Op. cit. p. 80. 
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Galilee of our Lord,* where St Peter hid himself when 
he had forsaken our Lord.” T 

In 1325, James of Verona, O.P., and in 1345, Nicho- 
las of Poggibonsi, O.F.M., continue to follow the errone- 
ous opinion of certain Latin writers of the thirteenth 
century by placing the houses of Annas and Caiphas 
close by the Preetorium of Pilate, in the fortress Antonia. 
But they are the last to do so, because a considerable 
time previously St Thomas of Aquin denounced the in- 
accuracy of the reading “ ad Cazpham ad pretorium.” 

In spite of this, however, these!two writers have left 
us two very interesting reports on the little Armenian 
Chapel of Saint Saviour. 

“ Near to the Cenacle,” says the first, “ at a stone’s 
throw, the Armenians have a chapel with a rather small 
convent where the four Armenian Calogerz live. Between 
the Cenacle and the Armenian chapel is the spot where 
the protomartyr St Stephen was buried. On the same 
Mount Sion, descending a little towards the valley, is 
the place where St Peter wept bitterly his triple denial.’ 

Nicholas de Poggibonsi writes that, “being arrived 
at Mount Sion, one sees to the right a beautiful and 
devout church called Saint Saviour and to the left the 
habitation of the Friars (Minor).” The following is his 
description of the sanctuary: ‘“‘The church is square 
and the altar situate towards the east. The stone of the 
altar is that which was placed by the angels at the en- 
trance of the Holy Sepulchre when Jesus Christ was laid 


* John of Wurzburg and several other pilgrims had already remarked 
that the Gallicantus was commonly called Galilee. 

+ The Book of Sir John Maundeville, ed. Thomas Wright. Early 
Travels, London, pp. 174, 175. The description of the palace of Caiphas 
seems a little confused, unless one of these two chapels simply represents 
the altar to be seen outside and to the south of the church of Saint Saviour. 
t Liber peregrinacionis, ed. Laurent, op. cit. pp. 193-196. 
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there.”* Describing further on the way from Mount Sion 
to Gethsemane, he says: ‘It is exactly on this way, two 
flights of an arrow from a cross-bow (from the Cenacle) 
in front of Solomon’s palaces, on the line of the way, to 
the right, that one perceives a red stone. Lower down, 
‘in a field, is a grotto which is called Gadllicantum, where 
St Peter wept when he had thrice denied Jesus 
Christ.” + 

In the year 1348 an anonymous Tuscan writer re- 
calls the memory of the sufferings of Jesus Christ on 
Mount Sion and indicates the Gallicantus at a certain 
distance. t¢ 

In 1384 George Gincci§ and Leonard Frescolaldi|| 
visited the palace of Caiphas “in a chapel in front of 
Sion,” and they refer to the stone of the altar which came 
from the altar of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The same year Simon Sigoli, companion to the pre- 
ceding pilgrims, is more explicit: “ Near Sion,” he says, 
“is a place called Gallicantus, where St Peter did pe- 
nance for the three denials he inflicted on the Lord.’ 
A few lines further on he adds: “ Before you enter the 
precincts of Mount Sion, you will see the Church of Saint 
Saviour, and in the said church is the stone which 
angels brought from the monument of Christ to the 
three Marys; and there is the prison where Christ was 
beaten, and the pillar where He was scourged in the 
palace of Caiphas.” ** 

In the account of a voyage made from Bordeaux by 


* Libro a’Oltramare, ed. Bacchi della Lega, Bologna, 1881, pp. 128, 
129. 

+ Ibid. 

{ Viaggio in terra santa, ed. C. Gargiolli, Florence, 1862, p. 443. 

§ Ibid, op. ctt., pp. 372, 373. 

|| Viaggio in Luoghi santi, ed. Gargiolli, of. cit., p. 114. 

I Viaggio in Egitto, etc., Rome, 1818, pp. 150, 151. 

** Viaggio al monte Sinai, ed. Gargiolli of. cit., p. 235. 
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an English mayor in 1393, and which was published by 
Swinburn, his secretary, there is only question of “the 
church of the Armenians, of the stone of the Sepulchre 
and of the pillar to which Christ was fastened in the 
palace of Annas and Caiphas.” * 

Nicholas de Martom ft (1394), Baron d’Anglure, ¢ 
Nicephoris Callistus,§ Perdiccas, protonotary of Ephe- 
sus,|| and all the other writers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, without exception, distinguish the palace of Carphas 
from the grotto of the Gallicantus, and point out the first 
near the Holy Cenacle and the other on the slope of 
Mount Sion to the east, precisely as did the authors of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

It would be needless to trouble the readers with the 
quotations from writers in the centuries which follow. 
Their name is legion and their testimony invariably the 
same. But since, in order to strengthen their theory, the 
professors of Notre Dame de France have cited an anony- 
mous writer of the year 1480, together with Daniel the 
Russian, Epiphanius the hagiographer, Theodoric and 
Ernoul, it will be well to make acquaintance with his 
own words: 

“Item, at the said spot of Sion is the palace of An- 
nas, in a ruined state, where our Lord was fastened to a 
thick olive stump, which is yet to be seen (there were 
many olive trees there), and there He suffered many 
torments. In the court is a large tree where St Peter 
said he did not belong to our Lord’s disciples. Inside, 


* Ap. Archives del’Or. Lat., Tom. II. Paris, 1884. Documents, 


p- 384. 
+ Liber peregrinationis, ap. Revue del’Or. Lat., Tom. III. Paris, 1895, 
pp. 616, 617. 


t Le saint voyage de Jerusalem, Paris, 1898, pp. 83, 84. 

§ Hist. eccl,, Lib. viii, cxxx, ap. Migne. Patrol. Greec.-Lat., Tom. 
CXLVI, col. 116. 

| De locis sanctis, ap. Migne, of. cit., Tom. CXXXIII, col. 969. 
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where our Lord was examined, is a little church, and the 
altar is made of the stone which was placed in our 
Lord’s sepulchre; it is wonderfully large and weighs 
from two to three butts of wine. Unde erat quippe magnus 
valde. Outside the palace, descending two fathoms from 
the house, is the place where St Peter heard the cock 
crow after the third denial; from there he fled about 
three flights of an arrow, going down to the valley of 
Siloé under a large rock, where he remained always. 
Et 1bt flevtt amare. And there he wept bitterly.”* 

Such is the testimony the authors of La Palestine 
have chosen amongst seventy in order to induce their 
readers and the pilgrims they conducted to Jerusalem to 
believe that all the authors identified the Gallicantus 
with the palace of Caiphas: that all the writers have 
placed this double sanctuary on the eastern slope of 
Mount Sion in the garden of St Peter. 

Were the professors of Notre Dame de France 
to give themselves the trouble to read the text of the 
five writers they quote, and of the seventy whose testi- 
mony they invoke without naming them, and of fifty 
others that could be supplied them with, they would 
be convinced that all these authors and pilgrims say 
exactly the contrary to that which the Assumptionist 
Fathers make them say. 

What is to be said of a work which, like La Pales- 
tine, publishes such palpable errors and passes them off 
as truths before the eyes of so many pilgrims, who are in 
good faith? Let the professors of Notre Dame de France, 
who are all priests and religious, ask themselves before 
God, if it is honest, if itis right to take away a vene- 
rable sanctuary from the Armenians, of which they are, 
by the testimony of past ages, the legitimate proprietors? 


* Te voyage de la saincte cyte de Hierusalem, faict l’an mil quatre 
cens, quatre vingtz, ed. Ch. Scheefer, Paris, 1882, pp. 72-73. 
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Let them ask themselves again if, in conscience, they 
can publish in their Gwzdes and teach their pilgrims that 
the indulgences granted by the Church to the palace of 
the High Priest Caiphas—to the church called the Prison 
of Christ and to the grotto where St Peter wept bitterly 
can be gained to-day in the new Garden of St Peter, near 
the burying vault built for the pilgrims of penance, who 
die in Jerusalem? * 


* At page xxviii Za Palestine has a footnote: ‘We mark the ple- 
nary indulgences by a Greek cross.” At page 143 the headings, Szte of 
the Church of St Peter and of The Palace of Catphas in the Garden of St 
Peter, have these crosses ! 
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By Zuallard. A.D. 1596 


A. Holy Cenacle. 

B. Palace of Caiphas. 

C. Place where the Jews endeavoured to carry off the body of the Blessed Virgin. 
D. Where Saint Peter wept bitterly. 

E. Sterquilinium Gate. 

F. Pool of Siloé. 
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Does the Garden of the Assumptionist 
Fathers—St Peter’s—contain, at least, the 
Sanctuary of the Gallicantus? 


THE new Guzde of the Assumptionist Fathers acknow- 
ledges that the excavations made in St Peter’s Garden 
have not shown any trace of the celebrated grotto of the 
Gallicantus so minutely described by the ancient 
pilgrims. 

Still, in Le Livre du Peélerin, which they placed in 
the hands of the pilgrims of penance, we read: “On the 
slope of Mount Sion the grotto +4 is shown where St 
Peter retired to weep.” * 

We are aware of this, besides, from their own pil- 
grims—from the Abbé V. Mourot, amongst others— 
whom they have occasionally brought down to the bot- 
tom of this grotto. “On the eastern slope of Sion,” 
writes the Abbé, “two or three hundred paces from the 
hall of denial, we visited a gloomy crypt which is called 
fievit amare. It served as a retreat to the guilty one 
(Peter) during the sorrowful night of the Passion, it re- 
sounded with his sobbing, it was watered by his tears. 
This crypt, which is awkward to enter, is not at all deep 
and has a large wide opening. The rough calcareous 
walls are blackened by the shepherds’ fires. It is in a re- 
volting state of filth, but at the risk of carrying off a few 


* OD. cit., p. 217 


Bees. V\ 
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unwelcome guests, we detached a few fragments from 
the wall and bore them away in triumph.” * 

This crypt is situate close to the ramparts of the 
city, three hundred feet from the north-east angle of the 
Assumptionist Fathers’ property. The Assumptionist 
Fathers have made use of every means in their power to 
acquire this crypt and the adjoining ground in order to 
annex them to St Peter’s garden, but up to the present 
without success. 

Is this the one spoken of in the old guide? No. The 
first guide mentions a small grotto situate in the land 
owned by the Assumptionist Fathers to the south-east, 
which, it seems, was the one visited by M. Mourot and 
hiscompanions. Welearn this from a remark of Brother 
Lievin de Hamme, who, in the third edition of his 
Gutde Indtcateur, p. 296, says: “Since 1882 it (the grotto 
of St Peter’s repentance) was the property of M. le Comte 
de Piellat, which soon passed into the hands of the 
Assumptionist Fathers. But Brother Lievin soon per- 
ceived that he had mistaken one grotto for another and 
omits all reference to it in the fourth edition of his guide. 

The Assumptionist Fathers themselves became con- 
vinced that this grotto was not the one watered by the 
tears of St Peter, and for a time it was converted into a 
stable where an ass was kept; meanwhile the Assump- 
tionist Fathers were buoyed up with the hope of finding 
the real grotto in a more suitable locality or, better still, 
of being able to purchase the grotto visited by former 
pilgrims. This explains why /e Livre du Pelerin is 
satisfied with the vague assurance that St Peter’s grotto 
may be seen on the side of Mount Sion. 

Yet in the new guide, La Palestine, the professors of 


* La Terre Sainte etle Pelerinage de Pénitence, Paris, 1883, Tom. II 
p. 138. 
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Notre Dame de France take the liberty of writing the 
following phrase: “In the fourteenth century nothing 
further is heard of the church of Gadlicantus, or the 
crowing of the cock, but mention is still made of a deep 
grotto which served as its crypt. A little later the 
grotto itself disappears, and the remembrance of it is 
completely lost.”’ * 

Such an explanation is in keeping with the desire 
of these professors, but on more points than one it differs 
from the facts of history. 

Up to the eighteenth century people continued to 
speak of the church built over St Peter’s grotto, even al- 
though it was abandoned, dilapidated and reduced toruins. 

In 1310 Marin Sanut came down from Mount Sion 
towards the east; he describes first of all the spot where 
the Jews endeavoured to overturn the coffin of our Lady, 
and then adds: “There is also a church there, popularly 
called Gallicantus, under which is a very deep crypt, 
where Peter wept bitterly.” T 

In 1431 Mariano da Siena saw the cave with several 
little cells in it, “molte collette.”~ A century and a 
half later Bernardine Amico (1596) marks again on his 
plan several little houses at the entrance to the grotto.§ 

Felix Fabri (1480-1485) relates that there was for- 
merly a large and beautiful church there.|| De Roche- 
chouart, Bishop of Saintes, had already remarked in 1461 
that it was a rotunda.{] Anselm (1508) only saw its foun- 
dations.** 


* La Palestine, p. 144. 

+ Liber secretorum fidelium Crucis, typ. Wechelianis Tom. ii, iii, xiv, 
Pp» 255- 

£ Del viaggio in terra santa, Florence, 1822, p. 58. 

§ Trattato della Piante, etc., Florence, 1620, p. 55. 

|| Zvagatorium, ed. Hassler, Stuttgard, 1843, Tom. 1, p. 261. 

I Voyages de Jerusalem, ap. Rev. de l’Or. lat., Paris, 1893. Tom. i, 
p- 269. 

** Descriptio terre Sancte, ed. Canisius. Thesaurus momum, Amster 
dam, 1725. Tom. iv, p. 799, 
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Quaresmius (1616-1626)* and Balthasar de Mon- 
conys (1647) t again mention the ruins, of which 
Troibat and the Jesuit Nau in 1674 § still recall the 
memory. 

Not only in the fourteenth century, therefore, but 
also during the course of the three following centuries, 
pilgrims speak of the Gallicantus, not simply because 
they were unaware of its existence, but because they 
went to pray in the Armenian convent on the summit of 
Mount Sion. It is no less inexact, as we have seen, to 
assert that the grotto had entirely disappeared than it is 
to say that the remembrance of it was completely lost. 
During each century the pilgrims of Jerusalem visited 
it, and if the professors of Notre Dame de France really 
ignored its existence, all their confréres knew it by means 
of tradition. And if they have not been able to discover 
it in St Peter’s garden, it is for the very good reason 
that it is oudsede the garden. 

But, it may be objected: is the grotto shown to-day 
really the one which the pilgrims, whose testimony has just 
been cited, venerated formerly? There is no doubt possible 
in the matter. All the pilgrims invariably point it out 
on the eastern slope of Mount Sion, about two flights of 
an arrow from a cross-bow from the palace of Caiphas, 
according to Nicholas de Poggibonsi || and Mariano da 
Siena, {J or the flight of an arrow from a cross-bow added 
to the flight of an arrow from a bow, according to an 
anonymous Franciscan writer of the year 1427.** 

Others, again, mark the distance by paces. But 


* Elucidatio, T.S. + Journal de Voyage, Lyons, 1665. 

t Orient. Reise. Beschreibung, Dresden, 1676, p. 246. 

§ Voyage Nouveum de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 1757, p. 117. 

|| Op. cétt., loc. cit, 

I Op. cit., p. 61. 

** Tibellus de Descriptione T.S., ed. P. Marcellino da Civezza. Le 
Missione Franciscane, Florence, 1895. Tom. iv, p, 261. 
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it is no easy matter to estimate distances on a steep in- 
cline. Then the length of the pace varies according to 
different countries. Thus the Roman pace, long pre- 
served in certain regions of Europe, is the double pace, 
and measures about four and a half feet. It is not 
matter for surprise, therefore, if there are slightly 
different readings as to distance in the question under 
discussion. 

In the fourteenth century John de Maundeville places 
the palace of Caiphas at 140 paces from the Gallicantus.* 
A century later Poloner speaks of 187 paces as repre- 
senting the same distance,t whilst Ludovic de Angulo 
counts 170.t In 1596 Zuallard finds this same grotto 
150 paces from the spot where the Jews interrupted the 
funeral of the Blessed Virgin, this same spot being about 
fifty paces to the east of the palace of Caiphas.§ We 
have already seen that the Abbé Mourot, conducted by 
the Assumptionist Fathers, visited the crypt of /levzr 
amare at two or three hundred paces from the place of 
the denial. 

The topographical position of the Gallicantus is still 
more clearly indicated than the distance which separates 
it from the Church of Saint Saviour of the Armenians. 
From the twelfth to the twentieth century it is invari- 
ably shown to the right of the way which goes down 
from Sion, or David’s Gate, along the ramparts, towards 
the Sterquilinium or Maugrabin’s Gate. 

Scewulf and Epiphanius the hagiographer visited it 
near the wall of the city, and Daniel the Russian to the 
north of the Pool of Siloé; John Procas perceived it at 

* OD. (Clty LOC CLE. 
t+ Descriptio T.S., ed. Tobler. Libellus Theodorici, Paris, 1865, 
Pe259: 


+ Palestine descriptio trepartite, Confer. Tobler. TZopogr. von Jeru- 
salem, Berlin, 1853. Tom. i, p. 176. 


§ Zl devotissimo Viaggio di Gerusalemme, Rome, 1596, pp. 134-135. 
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the far end of the Garden of Gethsemane; John of Wurz- 
burg, in the Cztez de Hzerusalem, and Ernoul pointed it 
out to the right of the way which from David’s Gate 
descends into the valley, to the north or the Pool of 
Siloé; Pepin of Bologna and James of Verona at the foot 
of Mount Sion; Nicholas de Poggibonsi, who shows it 
about two flights of a cross-bow from the palace of 
Caiphas, adds that it is to the right of the way in front 
of Solomon’s palaces; Troilo saw it before reaching the 
Sterquilinium Gate;* Zuallard perceived it below this 
gate to the south near an angleof the old wall of the 
city.t Finally, Felix Fabri completes these topographi- 
cal data by adding that the aqueduct that brought 
the water from the mountains of Hebron traversed the 
rock which contained the grotto of St Peter. t 

If the reader will now give himself the trouble to 
examine the topographical map of Mount Sion which 
forms the frontispiece of this pamphlet (or any other 
plan of Jerusalem, Aly Charles WIlson’s for instance) 
he will be convinced of the perfect agreement of the 
proofs adduced by the ancient pilgrims with the 
actual grotto of the Gallicantus. It is to the right of 
the way which from David’s Gate goes down, keeping 
along the ramparts, towards the Sterquilinium or Mau- 
grabin’s Gate, at the place where the wall of the city 
makes a sudden turn or obtuse angle, and where the 
English engineers have proved that an ancient aqueduct 
traversed the rock above the grotto. 

There remains only one more difficulty. Up to the 
fifteenth century all pilgrims bear witness to a very deep 
crypt, whilst the Abbé Mourot remarks that the.one he 
entered was awkward to get at, had a large wide open- 
ing, and was ot at all deep. 

* Op. cit. loc. cit., pp.-246, 247. 
t Op. cit, loc. cit t Op. cit. loc. cit. 
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It must here be observed that the church which 
marked the apostle’s retreat, and of which traces were 
found up to the seventeenth century, did not readily per- 
mit the Christians of Jerusalem to lose sight of it or to con- 
found it with any other. But how has the depth of this 
grotto been able to decrease? Felix Fabri, speaking of 
the beautifu church formerly built above the grotto, re- 
counts that thousands of pilgrims were guiltyof the same 
pious purloinings that the Abbé Mourot and his compan- 
ions have confessed to. “The rock,” he says, “which was 
formerly very vast, full of cavities, and in the grotto where 
St Peter retired to weep, decreased day by day, and is now 
but a very small rock, because the pilgrims detached 
fragments from it and carried them away.” * 

The calcareous and friable layer which formed the 
upper part of the cave becoming thinner and weaker year 
by year under the pious depredations of its visitors, at 
last fell in, as Zuallard makes known a century after 
Felix Fabri’s visit: “By the inclemency of the weather 
and the malice of men and also on account of it being 
neglected, the grotto almost entirely fell in, and is now 
of but little depth.” + . 

In 1674, the Jesuit Father Nau says that, some years 
before his arrival in Palestine, the grotto of St Peter was 
walled in.t Did the Mahommedans wall it in to hinder 
Christians from praying there? Did the owner wish to 
preserve his vegetable garden which he cultivated near 
by? or finally did he utilize it as a cistern? It is not 
possible to say. In any case it is certain the apostle’s 
retreat remained accessible during the whole of the 
nineteenth century, as it is to-day, and that it has 
maintained a fairly considerable depth of between six- 
teen and twenty feet. 


* Op. ett.. loc. cit, t+ Op. cit. loc, cit. 
t Op. cit. loc. cit, 
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Is it not surprising that the professors of Notre Dame 
de France have not done this venerable sanctuary the 
honour of mentioning it either in their book or in their plan 
of Mount Sion? They declare, on the contrary, that the 
grotto of the Gallzcantus with its indulgences is six 
hundred feet further on towards the Cenacle near the 
burying vault of the pilgrims in the garden of St Peter. 
They add, however, that up to the present no trace of it 
has been found, for it disappeared, and the remembrance 
of it was completely lost. It is for the reader to judge! 


VI 


The Palace of the High Priest Annas and 
the Stone from the Sepulchre of our 
Lord in the Armenian Chapel of Saint 
Saviour 


THE Livre du Peélerin, published by the Assumptionist 
Fathers, states: “Zhe palace of Annas a on Mount 
Szom. The palace of Annas is occupied by a convent 
of schismatic Armenian religious (women). A lateral 
chapel marks the spot where Jesus received a blow 
>< from one of the men-servants of the High Priests.” * 

La Palestine does not even spare or respect this 
sanctuary. It avers in fact: “Palace of Annas. Up 
to the end of the fifteenth century history is silent con- 
cerning this Gospel site. But from the second half of 
the fifteenth century there is available the testimony of 
pilgrims in favour of its actual identification (J. Tuchern, 
F’, Fabri, 1482). Quaresmius says, later on, maliciously, 
1479; that he found evidence in an old manuscript to 
prove that the church had been built in honour of the 
Holy Angels.” + 

At p. 146 the palace of Annas is united to that of 
Caiphas and is forced to take up its abode in the garden 
of St Peter. “The palace of Annas and that of Caiphas,” 
the authors say, “were perhaps not distinct. The Gospel 


Op crs. 216. + Od. cié., p 135. 
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text does not require their separation. St Augustine, 
moreover, declares for their identification. In any case, 
primitive local tradition seems not to have known the 
‘palace of Annas’ as we have already pointed out.” * 

The reply might be given that St Augustine in ex- 
plaining the words of the Gospel de Vercelli—ad Cat- 
pham in Pretortum—also declares for the identification 
of the Preetorium and the palace of Caiphas. Why then 
should not the garden of St Peter also contain, besides 
the palace of Caiphas and the Gallicantus, the palace of 
Annas, the Pretorium of Pilate, the place of the Flagel- 
lation, of the Crowning of Thorns, the Ecce Homo, the 
Carrying of the Cross and even the palace of Herod 
Antipas, with all their indulgences’? The conclusion 
would be quite logical. Still it is preferable to hear 
what the ancient pilgrims have to say on the matter.t 

Rochechouart, Bishop of Saintes (1461) found the 
Chapel of the Angels built on the site of the palace of 
Annas and in possession of the Armenians.{ George 
Pfinzing (1436) visited, on leaving the church of St 
James, a church dedicated to the Holy Angels at the 
place where the Jews presented Jesus for the first 
time to Annas.§ The Baron d’Anglure (1395) speaks 
of this same sanctuary “built on the palace of Annas, 
Bishop of /hrim.” ‘In the said palace,” he says, “was 
our Lord Jesus Christ first brought, after He was made 
prisoner in the garden.”’|| 


* Ob. cit., p. 146. 

+ In Joannis Evangelium traclatus, ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat. Tom. 
XXXIV, col. 1,174. 

t Journal de Voyage & Jerusalem, ap. Revue de !’Or. Lat., Paris. 
Tom. I, pp. 248-249, 

§ Ed. Réhricht et Meisner. Deutsche Pilgerfahrten, Berlin, 1880, 
Pp: 74- 

| Le Saint Voyage de Jerusalem. Paris, 1858, p. 83. 
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Pepin of Bologna (1320) mentions it also,* and 
Ricoldi previously in 1294 visited on Mount Sion “the 
palace of Annas father-in-law to Caiphas.’t Finally, 
the hagiographer (who according to La Palestine is an 
author of the twelfth century, when Migne says he is of 
the eleventh, and others again that he belongs to the 
tenth century) positively locates the palace of Annas on 
Mount Sion.t 

It is most unfitting to be told that Quaresmius 
spoke maliciously or made light of this sanctuary. 
It is precisely because he found a very old manuscript 
in favour of this sanctuary that this worthy son of St 
Francis became its zealous defender. Quaresmius, who 
knew very well that the basilica of the palace of Cai- 
phas was dedicated to St Peter and the one in the 
Preetorium to Saint Sophia, did not find it at all absurd 
that the ancient Christians had dedicated the palace of 
Annas to the Holy Angels who, according to the ex- 
pressions of the Fathers of the Church, covered their 
faces when their God was struck by the man-servant of 
the High Priest. 

The professors of Notre Dame de France might 
have hesitated somewhat before finding fault with the 
Armenians. Was it not enough to have deprived 
them of two sanctuaries? They presume, none the 
less, to dispossess them even of the stone of the Holy 
Sepulchre which has been venerated during so many 
centuries in the chapel of Saint Saviour. ‘‘Let us take 
note, in passing,” they write, “that from the time of 
Theodosius (A.D. 530) pilgrims found in the Church of 
the Cenacle a BLOCK OF ROCK, taken from the place of 
St Stephen’s lapidation. This is perhaps the stone 


* Ennarratio Syrie,ap. Migne Patr. Greec.-Lat. Tom. CXX, col. 262. 
+ Of. cit. loc. cit 
t Ltinerarius Fratris Ricoldi, ed. Laurent, op. cit, p. 108, 
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venerated to-day in the altar of the Armenian chapel 
called the palace of Caiphas and shown also frequently 
as the round flat stone which closed the entrance of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” * 

Five pages further on they repeat their assertion. 
“The Armenians,’ they say, “show likewise in the 
chapel the stone of the high-altar as being the stone 
of the Angel. It is perhaps a remembrance of St Ste- 
phen’s lapidation, as we have already explained when 
speaking of the Cenacle.” + 

It may appear singular that, in the sixth century, 
people found in the basilica of the Cenacle the rock from 
the Valley of Josaphat, on which St Stephen was stoned, 
when, in the fifth century, according to contemporary 
writers, a church built by the Patriarch, St Juvenal, 
and consecrated by St Cyril of Alexandria in A.D. 438, 
covered already the place of the stoning of the Proto- 
martyr. But we shall not stop to examine the ques- 
tion; Theodosius never spoke about ¢hzs block of rock 
in any way. 

He tells us, first of all, in describing the basilica of 
the Holy Sepulchre: “ Et ibi est cornu illud wzde unctus 


est David .... et est in media basilica lancea unde per- 
cussus est Dominus Jhesus Christus in latus suum—And 
there is the horn with which David was anointed .... and 


in the middle of the basilica is the lance with which the 
Lord Jesus Christ was pierced.” t He then writes, speak- 
ing of the basilica of Mount Sion: “Est ibi in media 
basilica corona spinea wzde coronatus fuit Dominus 
apud Judeos... . et ibi est lapis ille unde lapidatus 
est sanctus Stephanus.—In the middle of the basilica is 
the crown of thorns with which the Lord was crowned 


*OP: cit., p. 13% + Op. cit., p. 144. 
+ De terra Sancta, ed. Tobler and Molinier. Public. del’Or. Lat. Zézn. 
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by the Jews . . . . and there also is the stone on which 
St Stephen was martyred.’ * 

The adverb wuzde which is noticed in these four 
phrases evidently signifies cwm guo—cum qua. But the 
French professors prefer to render Theodosius’ word unde 
by the word wéz. 

This is why they pretend that the archdeacon and 
other pilgrims found in the church of the Cenacle a block 
of rock taken from the place of St Stephen’s lapidation. 
As capable logicians they will also teach, no doubt, 
when it suits their purpose, that Theodosius found in 
the Holy Cenacle the place where our Lord was 
crowned with thorns and in the basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre the horn oz which King David was anointed, 
If our interpretation of the adverb unde employed by 
Theodosius admitted of any doubt, Antony de Plaisance 
will speedily dispel it. In all manuscripts dealing with 
the basilica of Mount Sion we read: “Ibi sunt lapides 
multi cum quibus lapidatus est Stephanus—There are 
many stones there with which St Stephen was mar- 
tyred.”t In presence of this text what becomes of the 
attempt to substitute in place of the stone of the Holy 
Sepulchre the block of rock on which the holy Deacon 
was stoned? 

“Tt is, perhaps,’ says La Palestine, “the stone 
venerated to-day in the altar of the Armenian chapel 
called the palace of Caiphas and shown also frequently 
as the round, flat stone which closed the entrance of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” The second part of this phrase is 
rather obscure. To prevent any misunderstanding it 
is but right to clear up its doubtful meaning. 

All the pilgrims and historians, without exception, 
who speak about this stone have always represented it as 


* Op. cit. loc. cit. 
+ De locis sanctis, ed. Tobler and Molinier, of. cit. p. 104. 
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a part of the round, flat stone which closed the Sepulchre 
of our Lord. Again, it is not from to-day alone that it 
is venerated as such. Numerous pilgrims, quoted in 
the preceding pages of this little work, have confirmed 
that. 

Marin Sanut wrote in 1310: “Another piece (of 
the stone of Christ’s Sepulchre) was transferred to 
Mount Sion and enclosed in an altar.” He adds further 
on: ‘*On Mount Sion may be seen in the first place the 
Church of Saint Saviour, which was formerly the palace 
of Caiphas, in which after His arrest Christ was detained 
until morning. They are accustomed to show there a 
part of the column to which He was fastened and 
scourged until daybreak; for that reason they show also 
the prison where He had to suffer infinite outrages and 
insults heaped upon Him by unworthy menials. One 
notices there also on the altar a large stone which they 
say was placed on the Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus. 
Near this spot, towards the south, a stone’s throw, is the 
place where our Lady dwelt after the Ascension of her 
Son and the room where she took flight from this 
world.” * 

The professors of Notre Dame de France are free to 
revere or not a stone which has been venerated so long. 
But let them not show this intolerant spirit in such a 
way as to hinder pilgrims from devoutly kissing that 
which has been the object of veneration to all Christen- 
dom for so many centuries. Who knows; perhaps by 
chance they have another “agreeable” surprise in store 
for them: ‘The stone of the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord 
is to figure perhaps some day or other before the entrance 
to the pilgrims’ burying vault in the garden of St 
Peter. We hardly dare suppose so, though it must be 
admitted that with the xew sczentific method adopted by 


* Liber secretorum fidelium cructs, p. 254. 
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these professors, it would be an easy matter for them 
to displace and transplant wheresoever they pleased 
every sanctuary, every Gospel memory, and even every 
indulgence granted by Holy Church. 

The reader may be left to the reflections which th 
Garden of St Peter will obviously suggest to him. 


~ 


VII 


A Word on the Double Method employed 
by the Professors of Notre Dame de 
France in studying the Sanctuaries of 
Palestine 


IN going carefully through the new Guzde published by the 
Assumptionist Fathers, it may be perceived at a glance 
that, if the critical method adopted by them is as rigorous 
and implacable for the traditional site of the Preetorium 
of Pilate as it is for the palace of Caiphas, it has never- 
theless relented before certain sanctuaries, and even 
forces itself to enhance their authenticity with a bene- 
volence and condescension both charming and alto- 
gether inimitable. The extreme rigour on the one side, 
and the demonstrative amiability on the other, form in 
this book such a striking contrast, as to merit a more 
than passing notice. 

The professors of Notre Dame de France flatter 
themselves in having administered the finishing stroke 
to a considerable number of the Holy Places, amongst 
which must be reckoned all the sanctuaries situate on 
the Sorrowful Way—the Via Dolorosa. 

The Pretorium of Pilate, or the basilica of Saint 
Sophia, built, according to tradition, on the rock occu- 
pied to-day by the Turkish barracks; the Chapel of the 
Crowning of Thorns, still standing erect in the same 
barracks; the Chapel of the Flagellation, and that of 
the Condemnation of Jesus, which the Franciscan Fathers 
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own, on the opposite side of the street; the basilica, 
““Ecce Homo,” of the Dames de Sion; the Church of 
Our Lady of Spasm, belonging to the United Armenians; 
the one of St Veronica, belonging to the United Greeks, 
and the three oratories which consecrate the memory of 
the third, fifth and seventh Stations; all these sanc- 
tuaries are pitilessly cast aside as being so many imagi- 
nary holy places. Our Divine Lord, they say, was con- 
demned by Pilate at the bottom of the Valley of Tyro- 
poon, where is to be seen the Wazling place of the Jews, 
close to the ancient Mohammedan tribunal, the J/¢éhe- 
meh, or more properly speaking, the MWahcameh, accord- 
ing to the Arabic pronunciation. ‘Here is what is 
clearly defined,” they write, “by the very primitive 
tradition and up to about the twelfth century. 

“But at that epoch the precious memory becomes 
lost, and gradually fixes itself for a certain time near the 
Cenacle. 

“Finally, at the opening of the thirteenth century, 
it is found located, one hardly knows how, to the north 
of the Temple, in the fortress Antonia, where it is still 
venerated in our day.” * 

In support of their theory they only quote the Pil- 
grim of Bordeaux, Theodosius, and the pilgrim from 
Plaisance, whom they designate under the name of 
Antonine. Then they add: “These texts, the only truly 
lucid ones, evidently fix the Preetorium in the Valley of 
the Tyropoon.t 

For most other modern scholars, amongst whom must 
be counted the Assumptionist Fathers, the three texts 
brought forward by these professors are so clear and 
lucid “that they evzdently fix the Pretorium in quite 
a different locality altogether to the Mahcameh.” 


* Op. cit., pp. 99, 100. t+ Op. cit., p. tor. 
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Then there are most important texts (not quoted by 
the professors) which evedently fix the Preetorium in the 
fortress Antonia. Thus, for example, the itinerary of 
Peter Il’ Iberien (about A.D. 454) causes Mons. Clermont- 
Ganneau to say: “The Church of Pilate then was neces- 
sarily between the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Church of St Anne, which agrees absolutely with 
tradition, so maltreated by Mons. Tobler, who thought 
he had proved the Preetorium to be on Mount Sion.” 

The testimony of St Sophronius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem in the seventh century, favours more than any 
other the traditional Preetorium. Then a variety of 
documents, numerous testimonies, precise and conform- 
able to the tradition prior to the thirteenth century, 
recently published by the Rev. F. Barnaby with scru- 
pulous accuracy, throw a flood of light on the obscure 
and perplexing texts of the three pilgrims mentioned 
above. Doubtless, the authors of La Palestine could not 
quote all the texts in their new Gwede, but at least they 
should have taken cognizance of them and reckoned 
with them before coming to a final decision, and espe- 
cially before imposing their opinion, as the only true 
and indisputable one, on their pilgrims. 

The true site of the palace where our Lord was 
scourged and condemned to death by the Roman Pro- 
curator has not been subjected to examination here; but 
it will be well to discover if the Mahcameh or the As- 
sumptionist Fathers’ Preetorium can legitimately aspire 
to that honour. 

The Rev. F. Zanecchia is the first who has vulgarized 
or made common in his Palestene of to-day questions 
which up to then had been discussed only among 
scholars. His book obtained a certain success because 
the ordinary reader is not accustomed to verify the texts 
and historical facts brought forward; and above all be- 
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cause the author attacked without reserve and un- 
sparingly the traditional Preetorium, the sanctuaries be- 
longing to it, and even the religious communities doing 
duty in them. He perhaps thought to raise a sensation. 
Now, one of his colleagues, the Rev. F. Ollivier, who is 
ranked amongst the valiant defenders of the Pretorium 
in the fortress Antonia, had already written about certain 
Protestant Ministers who scoffed at Christian traditions: 
“What is most to be wondered at is that Christian 
writers—principally Catholic—should take seriously 
those who overthrow everything, and who are looked 
upon as eminent clerics simply because they make 
a great uproar.” * 

It is not, however, to the Rev. F. Zanecchia nor to 
the Dominican School to whom the honour belongs (if 
honour it can be termed), of inventing the new Pre- 
torium at the Mahcameh. A religious belonging 
to the Assumptionists, the Rev. F. Vailhé, claims 
all this glory for himself and his colleagues. Speak- 
ing of the Dominican Fathers he says: “ People make 
them in some way responsible for an opinion to which 
they have no claim, and which they only patronize. It 
is the Rev. F. Germer-Durand who is the chief culprit in 
this affair.’ In so far as he refers to the inventor, the 
Rev. F. Vailhé is right, but amongst the Dominican 
Fathers the Rev. F. Zanecchia is the only one who has 
patronized unreservedly the Rev. F. Germer-Durand’s 
opinion. 

The Rev. F. Lagrange, who recently criticized, not 
without a certain bitterness, the work of the Rev. F. 
Barnaby on the Pretortum of Pilate, said: “ From an 
historical point of view the Preetorium was either at the 
palace of Herod or at the Antonia. The texts seem 


* La Passion, Essai historique. Paris, 1891. Introd., p. xvi. 
+ Echos d’ Orient, Juillet, 1903, p- 281. 
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rather to favour the palace of Herod, where we are cer- 
tain of the presence of Gessius Florus. But the neces- 
sity of guarding the Temple makes one inclined to favour 
the Antonia. These points are correctly explained by 
the Rev. F. Barnaby. We can even admit with him that 
the Antonia also possesses the tradition... . What 
suggests the method here? The actual barracks being 
the place which most certainly belonged to the Antonia, 
tradition has not been at all badly inspired in there 
placing the Pretorium.” * 

In saying, however, that historically the balance of 
Opinion inclines in favour of the Antonia and that it 
alone holds the tradition, the Rev. F. Lagrange con- 
tinues to maintain a prudent reserve. He adds, never- 
theless: “ Besides, I do not hold, for my part, with the 
opinion of the Rev. F. Zanecchia who goes down to the 
Mékemeh.” t 

What does the illustrious Dominican (Rev. F. La- 
grange) think now of the lucidity of the precision of the 
three texts brought forward by the authors of La Pades- 
tine? Because the opinion of the Rev. F. Zanecchia, 
which he disavows, is the same as that which the pro- 
fessors of Notre Dame de France claim as their own 
and which they try to pass off in their new Guzde as 
the only true and indisputable one. 

Whilst the Assumptionist Fathers tell their pil- 
grims that the palace of Pilate was situate at the foot 
of the enclosure of the Temple near the Mahcameh, one 
of their own colleagues, the Rev. F. L. Guyo, denies it 
positively, holding that this honour belongs to the pa- 
lace of the Asmoneans who dominated the Temple to 
the west on Mount Sion. “Nothing,” he says, “is op- 
posed to this view, several reasons would seem to sanc- 
tion it, and the Council (or Mékemeh) must, at all costs, 


* Revue bibligue, Juillet, 1903, p. 464. + Id. ibid. 
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be kept apart. This building was not a suitable resi- 
dence, especially for a Roman Procurator. We must 
think of the Preetorium, in fact, as a real palace. This 
idea agrees well with the palace of the Asmoneans; it 
formed, moreover, an excellent post of observation from 
which to keep an eye on all that took place in the 
Temple, as we see in the history of Agrippa II.” * 

As a matter of fact, the Procurator was obliged to 
repair to Jerusalem with additional troops and to reside 
there during the whole time the feasts of the Jews lasted, 
in order to watch over the turbulent multitude and to re- 
press riots and rebellions, which, to judge by what Fla- 
vius Josephus says, were generally fomented in the 
Temple courts. We cannot for an instant conceive that 
Pilate established himself and his troops at the foot of the 
walls of the sacred enclosure, which were eighty feet 
high. From the height of the platform the rebels could 
easily have annihilated the Roman troops with showers 
of stones. And, again, near the spot where the Mah- 
cameh stood, the Jewish historian places the palace of 
the Grand Council, which, according to M. Munk and the 
great bulk of scholars, was the palace occupied by the 
members of the Sanhedrin when they suddenly left the 
Lischkat-Flagazith. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux points out 
almost at this same spot the ruined palace of King Eze- 
chias. Does the history of Agrippa II, appealed to by 
the Rev. F. Guyo, authorize him to locate the Preetorium 
of Pilate in the palace of the Asmoneans? 

“But,” replies /’Am7 du Clergé, “this history pre- 
cisely furnishes a serious objection to F. Guyo’s pro- 
position. It naturally suggests this idea: ‘The ancient 
dwelling of the Asmoneans, inhabited by a Herod at the 
time of the siege, was in all probability a family in- 
heritance bequeathed to his race by the husband of 


* Revue augustinienne, 13 Decembre, 1903. 
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Marianne.’ The difficulty lies, in the eyes of the 
writer of the article (Rev. I’. Guyo), upon a gratuitous 
assertion. It is not everyone who will judge of it in 
that way. In fact, the new Guide book, La Palestine, 
places the dwelling of Antipas in this palace.” * 

The Antonia, on the contrary, was a large fortress 
in which Herod the Great had built a sumptuous palace 
with towers of such a height that the eye could easily 
penetrate through all the sacred courts, and in case of 
popular sedition, adds Flavius Josephus, the Temple was 
only accessible through the fortress Antonia.t 

The authenticity of the Assumptionist Fathers’ new 
Preetorium becomes, therefore, more than doubtful, and 
it is hard to understand why they allowed themselves in 
this matter to wound so grievously Catholics of every 
rite now living in Jerusalem. On what plea do they 
dare to denounce as false and imaginary so many sanc- 
tuaries held in the greatest veneration in Jerusalem at 
the time of the Crusades? By what authority do they 
impose on their pilgrims as authentic their new Holy 
Places, yesterday quite unknown and rejected to-day by 
everyone of common sense? How can they allow them- 


* L’ami du clergé, Langres, Mai, 1904, p. 452. 

t+ Bell. jud., v, 5,8; Il, xv, 6. Professor Dom Emilio Zaccaria has 
thought to find the Basilica of Saint Sophia in the Church of our Lady 
of Spasm, at the bottom of the Tyropoon, where, during many centuries, 
Christians venerated the memory of Mary meeting her divine Son carry- 
ing the cross. A mosaic, belonging to a church anterior to the Crusades, 
and therefore prior to the seventh century, represents there a pair of wo- 
man’s shoes. Dom E. Zaccaria sees in that ‘‘the very hard stone on 
which Jesus left the marks of His feet when He stood before Pilate’ 
venerated in the Basilica of Saint Sophia, according to the report of Au- 
relius Cassiodorus (Comment. in Ps. LXXXVI) and of Antonine de Plai- 
sance. In Jerusalem Dom E. Zaccaria’s theory has not had the slightest 
encouragement (Nuovo Bollettino di Archeol. Crist., Rome, 1900, 
pp. 185, 186). M. le Curé Mommert has recently made it known in 
Germany. 
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selves to point out the surroundings of the Mahcameh as 
being the places indulgenced by Holy Church? 

There remains the list of sanctuaries in whose 
favour the professors of Notre Dame de France radically 
change their method. There is no need to inquire into 
the mystery, still it will not be less interesting to prove 
its existence. 

Thus, with regard to the church of the Dominican 
Fathers and the place of St Stephen’s martyrdom, they 
wisely remark: “ The faithful of that epoch (fifth century) 
must have known the site.” But they cannot ignore the 
fact that all versed in the affairs of Palestine, relying on 
numerous and important documents of the fifth century, 
maintain that the Patriarch Juvenal, who died A.D. 457, 
had already built a basilica on this very spot, and that on 
the 15th May, 438, St Cyril of Alexandria consecrated 
and deposited therein the relics of the protomartyr. A 
little later, Eudoxia erected a second basilica to her 
dearly-cherished patron; and this one, destined for her 
burial-place, was still unfinished at the time of her death, 
which took place A.D. 460. They are also aware that the 
great mass of pilgrims, from the fifth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, always betook themselves to the Valley of Josaphat 
to venerate the spot of the holy deacon’s martyrdom.” * 
Was it not, then, necessary to take into account this di- 
vergence of opinion between the ancient and modern 
usage and to explain, if possible, how it arose? Appa- 
rently not, for the French professors preferred to remain 
silent on all the testimony of the past and, recalling that 
St Stephen’s relics were preserved on Mount Sion, they 
say: “They remained there until A.D. 460, the date on 
which Eudoxia’s GRAND BASILICA was completed, built to 


* An Essay on the place of St Stephen’s Martyrdom, by a competent 
writer, will shortly appear. 
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receive them, ‘wzthout any possible doubt, on the very spot 
of the lapidation.” * 

Again, in the crypt of the Nativity of Mary, which is 
situate in the church of St Anne, the Rev. F. Cré dis- 
covered, about fourteen years ago, a rocky cavern full of 
rubbish. He hastened to construct a little sepulchral 
room there formed of four walls of cut stone and pro- 
vided with two arcosolium, or Jewish tombs. Afterwards 
in 1892 he published a statement. to the effect that this 
was the tomb in which St Joachim and St Anne were 
deposited after death. T 

Daniel, the Russian pilgrim (1112), speaks indeed of 
the tombs of these two saints as being at the place 
where the Blessed Virgin was born; but Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie justly remarks that, before Daniel, no other writer 
has made the slightest allusion to this tomb. ‘It is in- 
disputable,’ adds the eminent prelate, “that the tombs 
of St Anne and St Joachim were not at the beginning 
placed near their dwelling-house, because there existed 
an inviolable law both among the Romans and the Jews 
that no one should bury the dead in the interior of the 
city ’”’;+ and still less in the interior of the houses. 

The Rev. F. Barnaby has upheld the same doc- 
trine, showing, moreover, that the corpses of the Blessed 
Virgin’s parents were not deposited there even at a later 
period; and that, in the opinion of his contemporaries, 
Daniel gave publicity to this error through some mis- 
understanding. For one writer of the twelfth and two 
or three of the thirteenth century, who, by mistake, have 


POP. €20., 9.150. 

+ Récherche et découverte du tombeau de Saint Joachim et de Sainte 
Anne (in the ancient Basilica of St Anne), Jerusalem, ap. Revue biblique 
1893, Pp. 245-274. 

+ Sainte-Anne de Jerusalem et Sainte-Anne d’Auray, Algiers, 1879, 
P- 45, note I. 
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placed the birth of Mary at Nazareth, and seven or eight 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century who have, 
more or less, vaguely reproduced this opinion, there are 
two hundred others who have described this crypt with- 
out once alluding to these pretended tombs. Still more, 
religious, who, like Quaresmius, have made a special 
study of the ancient traditions in Jerusalem, denounce 
the tombs of St Joachim and St Anne in this place as 
fabulous and contrary to all local tradition.* 

The Rev. F. Lagrange also writes in his turn: “Is 
not the tradition (of Daniel) expressly in conflict with 
that which places the nativity of Mary in St Anne’s, a 
tradition better vouched for and much more ancient? 
Evidently, I could not admit the Rev. F. Cré’s opinion 
without renouncing what I believe to be the normal 
method. I therefore consider Daniel’s assertion to be a 
pious overgrowth of the tradition.” +t 

The Rev. F. Vailhét and others have expressed 
themselves much after the same manner, and have 
severely condemned the self-styled tomb of St Joachim 
and St Anne in this crypt. 

On the other hand, the professors of Notre Dame 
de France state: “With the Crusades, notice is first 
made of a new memorial, that of the tomb of Joa- 
chim and Anne. At that period pilgrims begin to tell 
us of their stone-built tomb, in a little rock-hewn 
cavern placed under the altar, near the Chapel of the 
Nativity, in an adjoining room, twenty-two steps under 
the church.” § 

With Daniel, they quote in a foot-note four other 
pilgrims, and that is all. Not a single word of the pro- 

* Questions de topographie Palestinienne. Appendice sur le tombeau 
de Sainte Anne in Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 1903, PP. 93-154. 

t Revue biblique, 1903, p. 467. 

$ Echos a’ Orient, 1903, pp. 348, 349. 

§ Op. cit., p. 158. 
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testations which this singular memory called forth in the 
Middle Ages and in our own day. Not a syllable to 
warn pilgrims to suspect that the little sepulchral room 
where they pretend to make them gain indulgences, 
granted from ancient times,* is of recent date. 

Another example. On Mount Olivet there existed 
a vast grotto, in which, according to tradition, Jesus, sur- 
rounded by His disciples, predicted the end of the world 
and the fall of Jerusalem. Saint Helena caused a basilica 
to be built there, known under the name of the Eleona, the 
Oltve trees— EXaudv, dvos (6) spot planted with Olive trees, 
Mount of Olives. The grotto has not been discovered, 
neither has any trace of the basilica yet been found. 

In a property belonging to the White Fathers, on 
the same Mount of Olives, is a little oblong pool, or 
cistern, where, according to Quaresmius, formerly 
stood a chapel dedicated to the Evangelist St Mark. 
But now the Rev. F. Cré asserts that this cistern is the 
habitual Holy Cenacle of Christ, the grotto where He 
instructed His apostles and predicted the end of the 
world, the retreat where He generally passed the night 
with His disciples—the crypt of the Basilica Eleona—the 
spot where the apostles composed the Credo, whence it 
received the name of the Cryft of the Credo, under which 
title it is known to-day.t 

Quite recently, in a public conference, the Rev. F. 
Cré declared that this cistern was, moreover, ¢he house 
where the apostles withdrew themselves 27 przvaze after the 
death of their Divine Master, and where He appeared to 
them on the day of His resurrection and eight days later. t 

* See P. Léon Cré, of. cit., p. 247. 

+ The Crypt of the Credo. How the grand Christian Sanctuary built 
on the Mount of Olives in the fourth century was found. Ap. CEuvres 
d’Orient. Paris, 1897. 


t Already in the fourth century the Church of Jerusalem had taught 
the faithful that these events took place on Mount Sion. See for this sub- 
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For the professors of Notre Dame de France this 
cistern, as they themselves call it, is nearly all the Rev. 
F. Cré claims for it, except with regard to its being the 
crypt of the Credo. “If this site,” they say, “has not 
had the glory of seeing the twelve founders of the Church 
formulate the fundamental dogmas of Christianity, it 
is rich in memories still more remarkable.” * They 
then concentrate there all the most beautiful Gospel 
memories of the Mount of Olives and the grotto of 
Gethsemane, but without bringing forward the slightest 
particle of evidence in support of their rash assertions. 

The Benedictine Fathers from France have only been 
settled a short time on the Hill of Scandal, the most 
southern height of Mount Olivet. Their property does 
_ not contain a single Christian memory. + 

At Kiriat-el-Enab, commonly called Abougosch 
during the past century, they obtained from the French 
Government an interesting church in a style of architec- 
ture altogether indigenous, which was built in the twelfth 
century on the ruins of a small Roman fort. What me- 
mory clings to that church? In spite of the most pains- 
taking researches no one so far has been able to 
find out. 

Nevertheless, the professors of Notre Dame de 
France hesitate not to offer their services to the Bene- 


ject the observations of the Rev, F. Barnaby, Questions de Topogr. Palest., 
pp. 83-89. 

* Op. cit., p. 188. 

+ Shortly after the arrival of the Benedictine Fathers, the Rev. F, 
Germer-Durand announced at a public conference that the Mount of 
Scandal was not situate to the east of Jerusalem, to the south of the 
Mount of Olives, as the Bible text insinuates, and as tradition, both Jew- 
ish and Christian, had always admitted. ‘*The Mount of Scandal,” he 
said, ‘‘is nothing else than the actual Mount of Sion!” On publishing 
his Conference later on, he locates the high-places polluted by the King 
Josias on the Mount of Scandal in the flats of the Tyropzen at the foot of 
Mount Sion. 
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dictine Fathers and propose to them simply to transfer 
to their church one of the most noble sanctuaries in 
Palestine—nothing more nor less than the Emmaus of 
the Gospel. 

For many years the religious of Notre Dame de 
France had conducted their pilgrims to Emmaus- 
Quobeibeh, 60 stadia* from Jerusalem. In the Livre du 
Pélerin one reads: “To go from Nebi-Samuel to Em- 
maus you pass the village of Biddon which is reached in 
half-an-hour, and continuing towards the east one soon 
arrives at Kouleileh (Emmaus), where two of the dis- 
ciples saw the risen Jesus (St Luke xxiv)... . The 
Franciscan Fathers have been able, since the death of 
their signal benefactress, to execute some important ex- 
cavations and to discover the foundations of the church 
(built at the time of the Crusades) and the dwelling- 
house where Jesus made Himself known in the breaking 
of bread.” Tt 

In a second Guzde, Hutt jours a Ferusalem, placed 
in the hands of pilgrims a few years since, it is said: 
“Returning from Nebi-Samuel one passes through 
Biddon, which formerly without doubt contained the 
house of Obededom, then through Bethiksam to join 
the highway of Jaffa near Kolonieh.’} 

Thus, Biddon, which was nothing in the preced- 
ing Guide book, now becomes a Holy Place because it 
formerly held the Ark of the Covenant. 

But how can Biddon be derived from Obededom if 
Obededom is not the name of a town but of a Levite! 
Emmaus-Quobeibeh, on the contrary, situate near Bid- 
don and for so many centuries one of the most vener- 
able sanctuaries visited by pilgrims, no longer deserves 
to be named ! 


* Stadium =about an English furlong. + Op. cit., pp. 328-330. 
t Op. cit., p. 196. 
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From that time, French pilgrims have been forced 
to visit this same sanctuary 176 stadia from Jerusalem 
at Amwas, the Nicopolis-Emmaus, According to the 
Guide book: “Emmaus... . has been favoured with one 
of the most touching episodes of the Gospel: the appart- 
toon of the risen Fesus to Hrs two disctples and His mant- 
Jestation in the breaking of bread. We behold illustrious 
pilgrims visiting this sanctuary in the fourth century, 
and the chain of tradition ascends unbroken through 
Eusebius and Julius Africanus, up to the first years of 
the third century; no other tradition connected with the 
Holy Places can furnish proofs extending to so remote 
a period.” * 

In the last Guide book, La Palestine, Biddon ceases to 
be Obededom and no longer glories in having sheltered 
the Ark of the Covenant; but all that was said previously 
about Amwas has been transcribed verbatim. However, 
with regard to the Preetorium of Pilate, the professors 
of Notre Dame de France make one remark which is 
complicated in the highest degree: “The real tradition,” 
they say, “is above all that of the first centuries, and, 
in cases of dispute, must always be preferred, unless in- 
deed recent tradition has the support of new and spect fic 
documents.” + 

The last part of this phrase, whose meaning it seems 
impossible to grasp, is a simple preparation, a pretext 
for a footnote, not less ambiguous, which is to be found at 
the bottom of the page, and which says: “Such would be 
a case in point, for Abougosch, which by the discovery 
of an inscription and the study of the texts might become 
the Emmaus of the Gospel notwithstanding the very an- 
cient tradition in favour of Amwas.” 

The inscription found at Kiriat-el-Enab or Abou- 
gosch, and which these professors do not otherwise make 

* Of. cit., p. 191. t+ OP. ctt., p. 100. 
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known, has these four words in abbreviated form: 
“Vexillatio X legionis fretensis.” 

What specific document or proof in favour of the 
Gospel Emmaus do they see in this inscription? Why 
must it be preferred against the tradition of Amwas, 
when “no other tradition connected with the Holy 
Places can furnish proofs extending to so remote a 
period”? They acknowledge, then, at last, that the 
written document relative to Amwas does not depend on 
tradition, but, as many learned writers have proved, on 
a clumsy correction of the Gospel text. The study of the 
texts most undoubtedly necessitates a search for the Em- 
maus of St Luke at 60 stadia from the Holy City. But why 
should the Emmaus-Quobeibeh be a@ grzorz excluded * 

After this preamble, they acknowledge on page 278, 
that the village Kiriat-el-Enab “is the ancient locality 
of Kariath-iarim, where the Ark of the Covenant re- 
mained from the time it was brought back from the coun- 
try of the Philistines up to that of David.” Then they 
continue: “The church was built on the site of a Roman 
fort; an inscription recently brought to light makes this 
clear. This inscription will cause many to infer, and not 
without reason, that Abongosch, or better still the neigh- 
bouring country, might well be the Emmaus given by 
Vespasian to the 800 veterans. And in that case, the 
60 stadia indicated (szc) by St Luke for the Gospel 
Emmaus, might almost exactly find their appli- 
cation.” T 

Why do they not make known the four words which 
make up this important inscription? 

* See Rev. F. Barnaby of Alsace. Zwo Questions relating to Pales- 
tine Archeology—The Church of Amwas and the Church of Quoberbeh. 

+ Three years have not yet elapsed since the Rev. F. Germer-Durand 
maintained that Amwas, 176-stadia from Jerusalem, was not only the 


Emmaus of St Luke, but also the Emmaus of the veterans, or of Flavius 
Josephus. See Echos d’Orient, December, 1901, p. 74. 
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The presence at Kiriat-el-Enab of a detachment of 
the tenth legion left in Judea by Vespasian after the 
conquest of the country constitutes a proof that the 800 
veterans of the victorious army did not establish them- 
selves in this place, because, although free from military 
service they had to take up arms again at the first alarm; 
they had no need therefore to be protected by the tenth 
legion. 

The French professors, it is true, hold that the 
veterans occupied the neighbouring country rather than 
Abougosch. In that case, then, they must be sought for 
at Emmaus-Quobeibeh which is situate a league from 
Kiriat-el-Enab—the more so, that at Emmaus-Quobei- 
beh, the 60 stadia of St Luke find their application, not, 
almost, as at Abougosch, but in the most absolute, pre- 
cise and mathematical manner possible. 

“We sincerely hope,” they remark finally, “that the 
learned monks of St Benedict may one day present to 
us authentically the memory of Emmaus, united to that 
of Cariathiarim.”’* 


* At Nazareth, the Dames de Nazareth, anxious to possess a Gospel 
Sanctuary, have been excavating their property for many years in all 
directions, quite persuaded that each new stone which is unearthed will 
give evident signs of some ancient basilica. Up to the present time 
the good nuns have only come on two paltry Jewish tombs in- 
terred in the rubbish of dwelling-houses belonging to the Middle 
Ages. But let them not despair on that account! Should the professors 
of Notre Dame de France come to their aid everything will go on well, 
for already in their new Guzde they urge the reader ‘‘to visit without 
fail the interesting discoveries recently made in the property of the 
Dames de Nazareth” (p. 436). 

What class of noble sanctuary do they purpose locating over these 
Jewish tombs? They do not tell us for the present. But meanwhile these 
professors have most effectively thrown a doubt over the authenticity or 
almost all the sanctuaries in Nazareth, taking no account whatsoever of 
the most important testimonies of tradition. 

See on the subject of the excavations made by the Dames de Naza- 
reth, Rev. F. Barnaby of Alsace, Le tombeau de la Sainte Vierge, 


Jerusalem, 1903, pp. 273, 274. 
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Henceforward the Benedictines need not de 
spair. 

Let the good Fathers but grasp the meaning of 
their compatriots, and at once their church becomes the 
Gospel Emmaus—in the very next edition of their 
Guide book. 

It is true this place is called Kariath-iarim in the 
Bible, and Kiriat-el-Enab in the Arabic version (where 
this word is read three times), as well as in ecclesiastical 
history from the ninth century up to our own day. The 
Crusaders called it Cariateri. Though the identification 
of this place with Emmaus presents, then, such a diffi- 
culty as to make a Son of St Benedict draw back in 
horror, yet. the professors of Notre Dame de France make 
it their duty to demonstrate in peremptory manner 
that at intervals, ie., at the time of St Luke and 
Flavius Josephus, and again at the opening of the twelfth 
century, Kiriathiarim, or Kiriat-el-Enab, was called Em- 
maus. 

Have they not already won their spurs in the affair 
of the palace of Caiphas and the Pretorium of Pilate? 
Can they not moreover rely on a powerful press and the 
docility of the pilgrims of penance? 

Indeed, the Sons of St Benedict, whose only 
thought is to work for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of souls, following in this the example of their 
illustrious predecessors, do not aspire immoderately to 
become proprietors of a Garden of St Cleophas. It would 
naturally be repugnant to them to lend the weight of 
their authority, even indirectly, to questionable enter- 
prise, in which the most venerable sanctuaries are 
manipulated and shuffled about as so many playing 
cards. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to quote in full 
a passage from /’ Amz du clergé, in which the new Guide 
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book is judged with all the nicety and moderation usually 
expected from a friend. 

“ After a certain fashion the authors, no doubt, had 
the intention of producing a scientific work, well con- 
vinced that this is the best means of producing a work of 
solid piety. With regard to localization they seem to 
have been inspired with the principles developed by the 
Revue Augustinienne in an article published therein 
15 May, 1903 (Cf. Amz, 1903, p. 861). Nevertheless they 
have unhesitatingly brought the billhook into play 
among the leafy thickets of tradition in the Holy Land, 
with a view no doubt to pruning them. They have laid 
about them to some purpose, for the dead branches 
brought down form quite a heap. We should much 
like to be assured that there are no quick branches 
among them. 

“The criticism, with which the new Guide book is 
animated, appears to us slightly radical in its application. 
There is evidently a spirit of contradiction present which 
savours of youth. The faithful pilgrim of Brother Lievin’s 
school who reads La Palestime can never recognize his 
Jerusalem of former days. Sion to the east, Gehenna in 
the Tyropoon, the diverse precincts modified, the site of 
the Temple restricted, nothing more of Solomon or of 
Herod even in the walls or foundations of the Haram, a 
tower of David relatively modern, the Pretorium dis- 
placed as well as the palace of Caiphas and the precise 
spot of the Agony, the greater part of the Sorrowful 
Way practically suppressed .. . . this general upsetting 
will perplex him. With difficulty will he be induced to 
believe that the city of the Passion, of which he thought 
he had found some traces, had disappeared for ever. 
Perhaps also some future visitor to the Holy Places will 
ask himself if it is really worth the trouble to go so far 
to trample under foot unmeaning rubbish, 
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“Let him, however, beware of staying away. He 
may console himself with this bitter regret (of not find- 
ing the ancient Jerusalem intact), recalling to mind on 
the spot itself, the great, the countless memories which 
cling to that wonderful mass of ruins, and surveying in 
his mind’s eye the grand lines, the vast horizons still left 
inviolate (p. 61). This reply to an instinctive objection 
has its own peculiar value. However, it seems to us that 
it was possible to concede an exterior aid to the pious 
sentiments of pilgrims. Their piety, even when en- 
lightened, does not look for topographical certitude; it 
would cheerfully content itself with probabilities. Why 
not have made those documents and proofs which 
exist in favour of certain received opinions better 
known? In all they have published there is only a criti- 
cism of details and of application. As to principle, 
the writer of this article cannot subscribe to the 
author’s plan. 

“ Another reflection is aimed specially at the techni- 
cal and scholarly part of the work. One is not surprised 
to find in the writings of the professors of Notre Dame de 
France the theories advanced by the Rev. F. Germer- 
Durand on the historical topography of Jerusalem. It 
is a natural homage to an eminent master, but we 
should like to see more reserve and less exclusiveness in 
the way in which these theories are brought forward. 
There is question here, not of a formal treatise ad- 
dressed to specialists but of a work for making objects 
and places better known amongst the people. There- 
fore, why not explain the divergent systems, at least, 
concisely, when, without speaking of intrinsic reasons, 
they have the support of more numerous authorities? 
Must the reader hold as an indisputable fact that the Holy 
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City waited for the Machabees to overflow on the western 
eminence?’’* 

From whatever point of view the theories of the 
Assumptionist Fathers are looked at, it can only be 
deeply regretted that they have allowed themselves to 
become better known by a Pilgrimage Manual. 


* Z'Ami du clergé. Langres, 5 Mai, 1904, conv. p. 108. 
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